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mmnn turquoises, and not to those of 
SfSSSn? of which the color does not 

change. 

Colorings for Jewelers' Work. I.— - 

T,ke 40 parts of saltpeter; 30 parts of 
aiunr 30 parte of sea salt; or 100 grams 
S iq >id ammonia; 3 parts sea salt; and 
100 parts water. This is heated without 
ffimg ^ to a boil, and the articles 
Sed into it for from 2 to 3 minutes, 
fig the liquid constantly; after this 
bath they are dipped m alum water and 
then thoroughly rinsed in clean water. 

II —One hundred parts of calcium bro- 
mide and 2 parts of bromium. The ob- 
jects are allowed to remain in this solu- 
tion (which must be also constantly 
stirred) for from 2 to 3 minutes then 
washed in a solution of sodium hypo- 
sulphite, after which they must be rinsed 
in clean water. 

Hi _Thirty parts of verdigris; 30 parts 
of sea salt; 30 parts of hematite; 30 parts 
of sal ammoniac, and 5 parts of alum. 
This must be all ground up together and 
mixed with strong vinegar; or we may 
also use 100 parts of verdigris; 100 parts 
of hydrochlorate of ammonia; 65 parts 
of saltpeter, and 40 parts of copper 
filings, all of which are to be well mixed 
with strong vinegar. 

22-Carat Solder.— Soldering is a proc- 
ess which, by means of a more fusible 
compound, the connecting surfaces of 
metals are firmly secured to each other, 
but, for many practical purposes, it is 
advisable to have the fusing point of the 
metal and solder as near each other as 
possible, which, in the majority of cases, 
preserves a union more lasting, and the 
joint less distinguishable, in consequence 
of the similarity of the metal and solder 
in color, which age does not destroy, and 
this is not the case with solders the fusible 
points of which are very low. The 
metal to be soldered together must have 
an afEnity for the solder, otherwise the 
union will be imperfect; and the solder 
should likewise act upon the metal, 
partly by this affinity or chemical attrac- 
tion, and partly by cohesive force, to 
unite the connections soundly and firmly 
together. Solders should therefore be 
prepared suitable to the work in hand, if 
a good and lasting job is to be made. It 
should alwavs be borne in mind that the 
higher the fusing point of the gold alloy 
—and this can be made to vary consid- 
erably, even with any specified quality— 
the harder solder must be used, tor. >a 
the case of a more fusible mixture of gold, 
the latter would melt before the solder 



and cause the work to be destroyed. A 
very good formula for the first, or ordi- 
nary, 22-carat alloy is this; 

dwts. grs. 

Fine gold 1 0 

Fine silver 0 3 

Fine copper . . . . 0 % 



1 5 

This mixture will answer all the many 

Eurposes of the jobber; for soldering 
igh quality gold wares that come for 
repairs, particularly wedding rings, it 
will be found admirably suited. If an 
easier solder is wanted, and such is very 
often the case with jobbing jewelers, es- 

Eccially where several solderings have to 
e accomplished, it is as well to have at 
hand a solder whicih will not disturb the 
previous soldering places, for if this is 
not prevented a very simple job is made 
very difficult, and a lot of time and 
patience wholly wasted. To guard 
against a thing of this kind the following 
solder may be employed on the top of 
the previous one: 

dwts. grs. 

Fine gold 1 j> 

Fine silver 0 3 

Yellow brass 0 2 

1 5 

This solder is of the same value as the 
previous one, but its melting point is 
lower, and it will be found useful for 
many purposes that can be turned to 
good account in a jobbing jeweler s 
business. 

JEWELERS' ALLOYS: . 

See also Alloys and Solders. < 

xS-Carat Gold for Rings. -Gold coin 
l4 g™ms; pure copper, 3 grams; pure 
silver, 14 grains. 

Cheap Gold, 12 Carat -Gold com 
25 grains; pure copper, IS* grams, p 
silver, 74 grains. farmer 

Very Cheap 4-Carat MLj™^' 
18 parts; gold, 4 parte; silver 2 parts. 

. ^ A f Gold — I. — Platma, 4 
Imitations of tr0A °' 2 i penny- 

pennyweights; pure copper > ^ P pi ht; 
weights: sheet zinc, i f j d 

block tin. If. Wrfhis ' should be 
14 pennyweight. 11 f practical 
found *o W °r compositmnwith » 
use. smelting the com P u render 
little sal ammoniac wan & 
5 malleable as desired. 

copper. 3 part-. Th« nearly resem- 
when pr°P«H ^Til is very difficult 
ble p» re B old u 
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distinguish them therefrom. A htt e 
powdered charcoal, mixed with metals 
while melting, will be found of service. 

Best Oreide of Gold.— Pure copper, 4 
ounces; sheet zinc, If ounces: magnesia, 
i ounce; sal ammoniac, B ounce; quick- 
lime, n% ounce; cream tartar, £ ounce. 
First melt the copper at as low a tem- 
perature as it will melt; then add the 
zinc, and afterwards the other articles m 
powder, in the order named. Use a 
charcoal fire to melt these metals. 

Bushing Alloy for Pivot Holes, etc. — 
Gold coin, 3 pennyweights; silver, 1 
pennyweight, 20 grains; copper, 3 pen- 
nyweights, 20 grains; palladium, 1 
pennyweight. The best composition 
known for the purpose named. 

Gold Solder for 14- to 16-Carat Work. 
—Gold coin, 1 pennyweight; pure silver, 

0 grains; pure copper, 6 grains; brass, 
3 grains. 

Darker Solder. — Gold coin, ! penny- 
weight; pure copper, S grains; pure 
silver, 5 grains; brass, 2 grains. Melt 
together in charcoal fire. 

Solder for Gold. — Gold, 6 penny- 
weights; silver, 1 pennyweight; copper, 
£ pennyweights. 

Soft Gold Solder. — Gold, 4 parts; silver, 

1 part; copper, 1 part. 

Solders for Silver (for the use of 
jewelers). — Fine silver, 19 pennyweights; 
copper, 1 pennyweight; sheet brass, 10 
pennyweights. 

White Solder for Silver.— Silver, 1 
ounce; tin, 1 ounce. 

Silver Solder for Plated Metal.— Fine 
silver, 1 ounce; brass, 10 pennyweights. 

Solders for Gold. — T. — Silver, 7 parts; 
copper, 1 part; with borax. 

II.— Gold, 2 parts; silver, 1 part; cop- 
per, 1 part. r 

HI-— Gold, 3 parts; silver, S parts: 
copper, 1 part; zinc, \ part. 



For Silver.— Silver, 2 parts; brass, 1 
trt; with borax; or, silver, 4 parts - 
rass, 3 parts; zinc, part; with borax! 
Gold Solders (see also Solders). — I. — 

g^ p df e 4 r 8.i5- 2 P ir ts; siIver - m - m parts: 

silHr?^ amel Solti er.— Copper, 25 parts; 
silver, 7.07 parts; gold, 67.93 parts 

Darts-' T7l C ° PP 0 e 1 r ' 26 55 P arts ; zinc » 
parts, 3 ,lve r> 31 . 26 parts . go , d5 m ^ 



Solder for 2 2 -Carat Gold , 

carats, 1 pennyweight; silver 2 a f 22 
copper, 1 grain. ' A gra lns; 

For 18-Carat Gold.— Gold 
carats, 1 pennyweight; silver a 
copper, 1 grain. ' Sraiu s . 

For Cheaper Gold.— 1. — Q 0 ]a 1 
weight; silver, 10 grains; ^1^: 
grains. fP^r, g 

H. — Fine gold, 1 pennyweight- ■, 

1 pennyweight; copper, 1 pennywdgh?' 

Silver Solders (see also Solders) T 
(Hard.)— Copper, 30 parts; z i nc V g 'k 
parts; silver, 57.15 parts. 455 

•i n "~^T per ' f ,33 partS; zinc ' 10 ?an s - 

silver, 66.67 parts. r 1 

III.— Copper, 26.66 parts; zinc l0 
parts; silver, 63.34 parts. ' 

I V. (Soft.) -Copper 14.75 parts; z i nc , 
8.50 parts; silver, 77. 0j parts. 

V. — Copper, £2.34 parts; zinc, 10 48 
parts; silver, 67.18 parts. 

VI. — Tin, 63 parts; lead, 37 parts. 
FOR SILVERSMITHS: 

I. — Sterling Silver.— Fine silver, 11 
ounces, 2 pennyweights; fine copper, 18 
pennyweights. 

EL — Equal to Sterling.— Fine silver, 
1 ounce; fine copper, 1 pennyweight, 12 
grains. 

III. — Fine silver, 1 ounce; fine copper, 
5 pennyweights. 

IV. — Common Silver for Chains,— Fine 
silver, 6 pennyweights; fine copper, 4 
pennyweights. 

V. — Solder.— Fine silver, 16 penny- 
weights; fine copper, 12 grains; pin 
brass, 3 pennyweights, 12 grains. 

VI. — Alloy for Plating.— Fine silver, 
1 ounce; fine copper, 10 pennyweights. 

VII. — Silver Solder.— Fine silver, 1 
ounce; pin brass, 10 pennyweights; pure 
spelter, 2 pennyweights. 

VIII. — Copper Solder for Plating-- 
Fine silver, 10 pennyweights; fine cop- 
per, 10 pennyweights. 

IX. — Common Silver Solder-Fiue 
silver, 10 ounces; pin brass, 6 ounc » 

pennyweights; spelter, 



1® penny* 



12 

weights 

X. — Silver Solder for Enameling-^ 
Fine silver, 14 pennyweights; nne 
per, 8 pennyweights. „. 

XI. -For Filling Signet Ringf-''^ 
silver, 10 ounces; fine copper. 1 g 
16 pennyweights; fine pin P**f . ^ 
ounces, 12 pennyweights; spen > 
pennyweights 
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XII.— Silver Solder for Gold Plating. 

—Fine silver, 1 ounce; fine copper, 5 
pennyweights; pin brass, 5 pennyweights. 

XIIX. Mercury Solder. — Fine silver, 

1 ounce; pin brass, 10 pennyweights; 
bar tin, 2 pennyweights. 

XIV — Imitation Silver. — Fine silver, 
1 ounce; nickel, 1 ounce, 11 grains; fine 
copper, 2 ounces, 9 grams. 

XV. Fine silver, 3 ounces; nickel, 1 

ounce' 11 pennyweights; fine copper, 2 
ounces, 9 grains; spelter, 10 penny- 
weights. 

XVL— Fine Silver Solder for Filigree 
Work. — Fine silver, 4 pennyweights, 
6 grains; pin brass, 1 pennyweight. 

Bismuth Solder.— Bismuth, 3 ounces; 
lead, 3 ounces, IS pennyweights; tin, 5 
ounces, 6 pennyweights. 

BRASS: 

I. — Yellow Brass for Turning,— (Com- 
mon article.)— Copper, 20 pounds; zinc, 
10 pounds; lead, 4 ounces. 

II. — Copper, 32 pounds; zinc, 10 
pounds; lead, 1 pound. 

III. —Red Brass Free, for Turning.— 
Copper, 100 pounds; zinc, 50 pounds; 
lead, 10 pounds; antimony, 44 ounces. 

IV. — Best Red Brass for Fine Cast- 
ings. — Copper, 24 pounds; zinc, 5 
pounds; bismuth, 1 ounce. 

V. — Red Tombac— Copper, 10 pounds; 
zinc, 1 pound. 

VI. — Tombac.— Copper, 16 pounds; 
tin, 1 pound; zinc, I pound. 

VII. Brass for Heavy Castings.— 
Copper, 6 to 7 parts; tin, 1 part; zinc, 1 
part. 

VIII. —Malleable Brass.— Copper, 70.10 
parts; zinc, 29.90 parts. 

IX. — Superior Malleable Brass. — Cop- 
per, B0 parts; zinc, 40 parts. 

X. — Brass. — Copper, 73 parts; zinc, 
27 parts. 

XL— Copper, 65 parts; zinc, 35 parts. 

XII. — Copper, 70 partsi zinc, SO parts. 

XIII. — German Brass. — Copper, 1 
pound; zinc, 1 pound. 

XIV. — Watchmakers' Brass. —Copper, 
1 part; zinc, 2 parts. 

XV. — Brass for Wire. — Copper, 34 
parts; calamine. 56 parts. 

• XVL— Brass for Tubes.— Copper, 2 
parts; zinc, 1 part. 

XVII,— Brass for Heavy Work.— 
Copper, 100 parts; tin, 15 parts; zinc, 
IS parts. 



XVIII. — Copper, HQ parts; tin, 13 
parts; zinc, 1 part. 

XIX. — Tombac or Red Brass.— Cop- 
per, S parts; zinc, 1 part. 

XX -— Brass >— Copper, 3 parts; melt, 
then add zinc, 1 part. 

XXI. — Buttonmakers' Fine Brass.— 

Brass, 8 parts; zinc, 5 parts. 

XXII. —Buttonmakers' Common 
Brass.— Button brass, 6 parts; tin, 1 
part; lead, 1 part. Mix. 

XXIII. — Mallet's Brass.— Copper, 
25.4 parts; zinc, 74.6 parts. Used to pre- 
serve iron from oxidizing. 

XXIV. — Best Brass for Clocks.— 
Rose copper, 85 parts; zinc, 14 parts; 
lead, 1 part. 

GOLD ALLOYS: 

See also Gold Alloys, under Alloys. 
Gold of 22 carats fine being so little 
used is intentionally omitted. 

I. --Gold of 18 Carats, Yellow Tint. 
— Gold, 15 pennyweights; silver, 2 pen- 
nyweights, 18 grains; copper, % penny- 
weights, 6 grains. 

II. — Gold of 1 8 Carats, Red Tint- 
Gold, 15 pennyweights; silver, 1 pennj 
weight, 18 grains; copper, 3 pennj 
weights, 6 grains. 

III. — Spring Gold of 16 Carats.— 
Gold, 1 ounce, 16 pennyweights; silver, 
6 pennyweights; copper, 12 P ennv : 
weights. This when drawn or rolled 
very hard makes springs little inferior tc 
steel. 

IV — Jewelers' Fine Gold, Yello\ 
Tint, 1 6 Carats Nearly.— Gold, 1 ounce 
silver, 7 pennyweights; copper, 5 penn; 
weights. 

V —Gold of Red Tint, 16 Carats. 

Gold, 1 ounce; silver, 2 pennyweights 
copper, 8 pennyweights. 

Sterling Gold Alloys. -L-Kne gok 
18 pennyweights 12 g™™**™?™ 
1 pennyweight; fine copper, 12 grams. 

tt Dry Colored Gold Alloys, i« 

Carat. -Fine gold, )*&™F'$hi 
fine silver, 1 pennyweight 10 gram 
fine copper, 4 pennyweights 17 grams 

III.-18 Carat. -Fine gold 1 ounce 
» „ ei i ver 4 pennyweights, 10 gram, 
nn ct p^ 2 pennyweights 5 grains^ 

TV -IB Carat.-Fine gold, 15 pennj 
fine silver, 2 pennyweights, 
^fine copper,^ pennyweiglts, 

grE v -18 Carat.-Fine gold, 18 penny 
weights; fine silver, 2 pennyweights, I 
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rains; 



fine co 



pper, S pennyweights, 



18 



' " nS " rarat -Fine gold, 1 ounce; 
l-*9 5 ar f- weights, 6 grams; fine 

3 penny 



ine 



l r 9 Pennyweights, 6 gram 

&a ° copper ' 

,e silver, * y ' grains, 
pennyweights, 4 s_ lg pen . 

7fe 8 ( rS Foregoing 



Kalsomine 



8 parts 



ine 



.^4 Solder ior^~ d g 



toys— Take 

using, 1 
rains 



^ of the 
pennyweight; 



fine silver, 
Rings.— 



ain .11 , fnr Drv Colored Rings.— 
X '^°T ounee-^ne silver, 4 penny- 
»p crnld. 1 OUnce^"* ^ p enrl y- 



fine copper, 



ine gold, 
reights, 6 grains 
eights, 6 grains. ^ 

3P xn-S^ S Colorad Scrap Reduced 

weights, 12 grams; spelter, 4 penny 
weights. 




Swolle 
pull the 

apart, so that it can be seen 
on it a little absolute alcohol and place 
the finger in a bowl of metallic mercury 



Sodium carbonate. . 

Unseed oil » parts 

Hot water Sparta 

White glue imparts 

Wtkfg 160 Parts 

T^olve the sodium carbonate in the 
hot water, add . the oil and saponify by 
Wins and agitation. Cover the glu e , 
broken into small pieces with cold 
water and let soak overnight. U the 
morning pour the whole on a stout piece 
3 stuff and let the residual water dram 
off getting rid of as much as possible by 
slightly twisting the cloth throw h e 
swelled glue into a capsule put on the 
water bath, and heat gently until it ja 
melted Add the saponified oil and mix 
well; remove from the bath, and stir m 
the whiting, a little at a time, adding hot 
water as it becomes necessary. When 
the whiting is all stirred m, continue 
adding hot water, until a liquid is ob- 
tained that flows freely from the kalso- 

^aSn of a little soluble blue to 
the mixture increases the intensity of the 
white. 



then drop 



Sizing Walls for Kalsomine.-A size 
coat over "hot walls" for the reception 
of the kalsomine is 



Tu a very few minutes the ring will snap of trie _.. 
t:r\t the ring is of brass, scrape the | geUac,^^ ^-d^. 



made by 
\ part. 



using 
Put 



apart. ^ — s, „< - 

surface slightly, or put on a lew drops of 
a solution of oxalic acid, or even strong 
vinegar, let remain in contact for a 
moment or two, then put into the mer- 
cury, and the result will be as before. 

Soldering a Jeweled Ring. — In order 
to prevent the bursting of the jewels of a 
ring while the latter is being soldered, 
cut a juicy potato into halves and make 
a hollow in both portions in which the 
part of the ring having jewels may fit 
exactly. Wrap the jeweled portion in 
soft paper, place it in the hollow, and 
bind up the closed potato with binding 
wire. Now solder with easy-flowing 
gold solder, the potato being held in the 
band. Another method is to fill a small 
crucible with wet sand, bury the jeweled 
portion in the sand, and solder in the 
usual way. 

JEWELRY, TO CLEAN: 

ods ^ eanir " Preparations and Meth- 



dissolve by steady heat. Another size i 
made of glue size prepared m the usual 
way, and alum. To \ pound of wMj 
glue add f pound of alum, d.ssol n ^ 
alum in hot water before adding it to 
glue size 

KARATS, TO FIND NUMBER OF: 

See Jewelers' Formulas. 

KERAMICS: 

See Ceramics. 



KERIT : 

See Rubber. 

KERO CLEAN : . . 

See Cleaning Preparations ana 

ods. 

KEROSENE DEODORIZER: 

See also Benzine, Oils, ana 
leum. 

been 



Jfeth- 



Petro- 



ecoH>- 



Various processes have d ,, erOS e[^ 
mended for masking the odor oi 
such as the addition of various 
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oils artificial oil of mirbane, etc., but 
none of them seems entirely satisfactory. 
The addition of amyl acetate m the pro- 
portion of 10 grams to the liter (1 per 
Lnt) has also been suggested, severa 
experimenters reporting very successful 
results therefrom. Some years ago JJer- 
foger proposed a process for . removing 
sulphur compounds from benzine which 
would presumably be equally applicable 
to kerosene. This process is as follows: 

Potassium permanga- 
nate 1 ounce 

Sulphuric acid - 5 P mt 

Water S J pints 

Mix the acid and water, and when the 
mixture has become cold pour it into a 
2-gallon bottle. Add the permanganate 
and agitate until it is dissolved. Then 
add benzine, 1 gallon, and thoroughly 
agitate. Allow the liquids to remain m 
contact for 24 hours, frequently agitating 
the mixture. Separate the benzine and 
wash in a similar bottle with a mixture 
of 

Potassium permanga- 
nate 1 ounce 

Caustic soda jounce 

Water 2 pints 

Agitate the mixture frequently during 
several hours; then separate the benzine 
and wash it thoroughly with water. On 
agitating the benzine with the acid per- 
manganate solution an emulsion-like 
mixture is produced, which separates in 
a lew seconds, the permanganate slowly 
subsiding and showing considerable re- 
duction. In the above process it is 
quite probable that the time specified (24 
hours) is greatly in excess of what is 
necessary, as the reduction takes place 
almost entirely in a very short time. It 
has also been suggested that if the proc- 
ess were adopted on a manufacturing 
scale, with mechanical agitation, the 
time could be reduced to an hour or two. 

KEROSENE-CLEANING- COMPOUNDS: 
See Cleaning Preparations, under 
Miscellaneous Methods. 

KEROSENE EMULSIONS: 

See Petroleum. 
KETCHUP (ADULTERATED), TESTS 
FOR: 

See Poods. 

KHAKI COLORS: 

See Dyes. 

KID: 

See Leather. 



KISSINGEN SALTS: 

See Salts (Effervescent). 

KISSINGEN WATER: 

See Waters. 

KNIFE-SHARPENING PASTES: 

See Razor Pastes. 

KNOCKENPLOMBE: 

See Adhesives. 

KNOTS: 
See Paint. 

KOLA CORDIAL: 

See Wines and Liquors. 

KOUMISS SUBSTITUTE: 

See also Beverages. 

To prepare a substitute tor koumiss 
fvom cow's milk: Dissolve 1 ounce grape 
sugar in 3 fluid ounces water. Mix 18 
grains well washed and pressed beer 
yeast with % fluid ounces of cow's milk. 
Mix the two liquids in a champagne 
bottle, fill with milk, stopper securely, 
and keep for 3 to 4 days at a tempera- 
ture not exceeding 50° F., shaking fre- 
quently. The preparation does not keep 
longer than 4 to 5 days. 

KUMMEL: 

See Wines and Liquors. 

KWASS: 

See Beverages. 

LABEL PASTES, GLUES, AND MUCI- 
LAGES:. 

See Adhesives. 

LABEL VARNISHES: 

See Varnishes. 

LACE LEATHER: 

See Leather. 
LACE, TO CLEAN GOLD AND SILVER: 

See Cleaning Preparations and Meth- 

LACES, WASHING AND COLORING 
OF: 

See Laundry Preparations. 

Lacquers 

(See alsoEnamels, Glazes, Paints, Var- 
nishes, and Waterproofing.) 
INSTRUCTIONS FOR MAKING 

LACQUERS. 

You will note that the formula for 
Clear Lacquer calls for 8 ounces of Di- 
But?l Phthalate which we call the plas- 
tfsdser. When making up a batch of 



LACQUERS 



,. , , oll are going to 
Clear L ac ^ e J n T h S eH as Clear Lacquer 

vou need to puv oin2 . to mix tni- 

[ate. But^f/ou^ar^gom^ ^ 



the 



colors with the dear 



various colors. « Crushing Lacquer 
l*T r « the finished B^usmng ^.^^ 



the Di-Butyl 
this. The col- 
mixture of gum 



Snamels, D° NOT put in 
Athalate. Tl« = reason »* 
orS are ^AjSser, therefore already 
solution and plastiscisej hthalate to 

contain tf U |\:?mtv It must GO IN 
give the film flexib 1 for cl ar 

iSue" not when usi^g the clear lac- 
quer to mix with colors. be 
q Practically any ^rab 6 fad e g 

feo^ 

y ThTm&c colors with the clear 
lacquer be sure to stir long and thor 
oushly until all mixed together. Also 
sTif up the batch before you begin to fill 
the small cans. , . 

The Brushing Lacquers can be sold to 
all of the dealers in your vicinity it you 
desire, or you can have agents out to 
sell them direct to the consumer. 

The furniture Lacquer formulas can 
be sold for all purposes where a spray- 
ing lacquer is required. Furniture fac- 
tories, or where woodwork is built and 
finished Lacquers are often used. 

To make a colored spraying lacquer 
simply add the colors to the spraying 
lacquers instead of to the clear Brush- 
ing Lacquer. For spraying you will 
probably need to add about one ounce 
more black, 2 ounces more yellow, 2 
ounces more red, 2 ounces green, 4 
ounces more white and 2 ounces more 
blue to the gallon of clear than you 
would to a gallon of Brushing Clear 
Lacquer. In others increase the amount 
of each color as given above so that 
when adding Black Ground Color to the 
furniture Lacquer you will have three 
ounces instead of two ounces. Spraying 
Lacquers require a little more pigment 
to the gallon to get coverage. 

In making up the clear lacquer you 

IS ^°l Ve A the Cottons in tn <= Butyl 
and Ethyl Acetates. Then vou add 

c™ y W 1 " 8 the Damar and Ester 
Gum solu ions which we tell you how 

Then vL m an °f her "^^ction papen 
But yl y SronTon,f° Wl!r , a ? d the Alcohol, 

each ih»m ^ a ptna. When adding 

4<« rjxa,- 



BRUSHING LACQUER FORMU- 
LAS: 

Cleat Lacquer No. 1.— 

14 ounces % second cotton per gal, 
solvents 

12 ounces Damar Gum per gal, sol, 
vents 

6 ounces Ester Gum per gal. sol- 
vents 

3 ounce3 Di-butyl Phthalate 
40% Petrol or L.D. Naptha 
20% Alcohol, denatured 
15% Ethyl Acetate 
20% Acetate-Butyl 

5% Butyl propionate 

Yellow Brushing Lacquer.— Add 12 
ounces of Ground Yellow Pigment and 4 
ounces of Ground White Pigment to get 
a good yellow lacquer, to each gallon 
clear lacquer. 

White Lacquer Brushing— Add 24 

ounces of Ground White Pigment to a 
gallon of clear lacquer to make good 
White Brushing Lacquer. 

Black Brushing Lacquer— Add 2 
ounces of Ground Black to each gallon 
of Clear Lacquer to make good Black 
Brushing Lacquer. 

Red Brushing Lacquer— Add 6 
ounces of Red Ground Pigment and 4 
ounces of Ground White Pigment to each 
gallon of clear lacquer to get good Red 
Brushing Lacquer. 

Blue Brushing Lacquer.— Add 4 
ounces Blue, 8 ounces White, % ° u " ce 
Black Ground Pigments to get good Blue 
Brushing Lacquer. 

Brown Brushing Lacquer.— Add 6 
ounces Red, 1 ounce Yellow, 
White and % ounce Black 
Brown Brushing Lacquer. 

Green Brushing Lacquer .--Add - 
ounces Green, 2 ounces White to m* 
good Green Brushing Lacquer. l 1 or 
ditional density and deeper coverage 
or increase amount of Green. 



4 ounces 
to m ake 



THINNER FORMULA F ° B 
BRUSHING LACQUER. 

6C% Petrol or L.D. Naptha 

15% Alcohol 

15% Ethvl Acetate 

20% Butyl Acetate 

Add to a gallon of the above 'g?^ 
a pint of either Collosolve or 
cohol. 



J 
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H 0W TO DECORATE FURNI- 
TURE NOVELTIES. 

In the past, home decorating has been 
nS jdered a more or less exclusive art but 
.. hoS n ow become almost, commonplace. 

Women who never have indulged in 
this form of fascinating work have still 
to find out what pleasure it will bring to 

th Those who like to feel that they are 
actually creating something can do no 
better than to purchase the necessary 
items with which to accomplish this work 
and then get busy. 

It is nut only economical to purchase 
these pieces of underrated furniture and 
then decorate them yourself but it is 
really a pleasure and will not seem at all 
like work to you. And I am sure that 
once you have" finished a piece of furni- 
ture or a novelty and can look upon it 
and perhaps even scrutinize it for de- 
fective %vorkmanship you will be sur- 
prised at its beauty. The desire to con- 
tinue on will at once take place and you 
will then proceed to finish up odd pieces 
such as bookshelfs, magazine stands, etc. 

You will find it not only a pleasure to 
do this work, if I may term it that, but 
you will also realize that it is highly 
educational. Who can doubt that when 
you mix your own shades in order to 
create the special color you desire but 
never could find, but that this is in 
itself educational. It will certainly be a 
pleasure to experiment and work out 
your own color schemes and obtain 
shades that you have long desired to have. 

There are of course a few rules that 
can be followed in planning and doing 
this work, 

In the first place you can get most of 
the items you wish to have in nearly all 
department stores and at present this 
line of endeavor has become so popular 
that gift shops, paint stores, etc., are 
also stocking up on the necessary mate- 
rials. 

There unpainted furniture is obtain- 
able in the assembled form or it can be 
purchased in knock-down form. It is 
just as well to buy it knock-down as it 
is somewhat cheaper and so easy is it put 
together that a small child could do ft. 

The necessary finishing materials can 
usually be obtained in the same store 
where the furniture is purchased. You 
will probably wish to have your pieces 
finished in the well known lacquer finish. 
Therefore you will ask the clerk to show 
you the colors carried in stock, also the 
amount of lacquer required to finish up 



your pieces. Be sure to obtain a small 
can of Reducer with the Brushing Lac- 
quer for when the lacquer gets thick and 
does not brush easily you will need to 
thin it out with this reducer. 

In addition to the brushing lacquer 
you will require a very soft brush with 
which to appy the lacquer, No doubt 
the clerk will recommend a camel's hair 
brush or at least one that is very soft. 

If you intend to stripe the furniture 
or the object that is to be finished it will 
also be necessary to obtain a tube or two 
of Japan or Oil colors together with a 
small striping brush. These striping 
brushes run in various sizes, depending 
upon the size of stripe you must have. 

If you expect to put a design on the 
pieces such as a painted flower or so, 
you will do well to purchase a decalco- 
mania transfer. These transfers come 
in a very large variety of patterns and 
sizes and range in prices of from five 
cents each up to a dollar. The clerk 
will probably give you instructions and 
material with which to put these on but 
in case you do not get the exact instruc- 
tions and the material, purchase a very 
small bottle or can of white damar var- 
nish and use this as the sticking medium 
with which to put on the decalcomania 
transfer. 

You are now armed with the materials 
necessary to finish furniture novelties 
and can proceed to finish the furniture. 

The first thing you do is to apply a 
coat of the brushing lacquer. When ap- 
plying this always flow it on. That is; 
fill your brush full of material and 
spread it out but do not work back and 
forth as you do when using a house 
paint. This is important. 

When applying lacquer it is opera- 
tive that you work fast as the lacquer 
dries very rapidly and if you do not 
brush on the material as fast as you can 
your work will be full of runs and 

Str Wmle' applying the material it is a 

that the material cannot run up or down. 

S*2 ^ttZS, 2X in and a=t S a, on 
Sndercoat T which the two sncceedmg 

C °H v°ou e wish ?W nice nnished Kt 
rather than three ™ K work( it g 
X5?B*£ Tapply several light coat, 
ratter than a few heavy coats. 
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YOT should allow each coat .tout one 
ceciling ooat. Mo t bn** 
SSfd^S atont ^ — £ 

coats and the nnai w« determine 
oughlj dry you will *^ C J££ is sat is- 
of your own accord if tne wor* 

therefore when using an orange, ycliow 
or a plain ^hite lacquer enamel it is 
necessfry to apply more coats to get the 

^ce'th^wk has been lacquered it 
is now ready to be striped. Practice 
on some odd panels before you attempt 
to apply the stripe on the furniture you 
are finishing because it takes a little ex- 
perience for one to draw a smooth, 
straight line. A good eye, a steady 
hand and continuous practice are the 
things that make one a good striper. 

After you have striped the work you 
can put on one or more decalcomanias, 
depending upon the kind of furniture 
you are finishing. "We advised above, 
how to apply these., with the use of white 
damar varnish. However in all proba- 
bilities you will be able to get good in- 
structions for putting these on at the 
store where they are purchased. 

Decalcomanias are very popular as 
they are much cheaper to apply than it 
would he to have the work painted by 
an artist. Furthermore it is now pos- 
sible to obtain beautiful transfers, where 
flowers and other work done by na- 
tionally known artists have been re- 
produced, 

F ELS ITURE LAC Q UER ENAM- 

These lacquer enamels have been de- 
signed mostly for inside use on various 
object; made of wood and metal. ToTv 

£JJ a , ge 0f colors > th e majority of 
wood and metal products are Shed 

Si a muir4rriiii r e r° r » : * 

to be hijhly Meom«f b ?V he y are not 
B«y recommended except for 



automobile finishing. In this case the 
surface is coated with an oxide p r im et 
made from un oil base tout the surfacing 
material which is next applied is usually 
from a pyroxylin base. As a general 
rule these enamels are applied with a 
spray gun since they do not brush well 
owing to their high viscosity. 

White Lacquer Enamel. — 
Cotton nitro-cellulose % 

second viscosity 1% pound, 

Damar Gum (solution 

formula) % pint 

Ester Gum (see solution 

formula) Vs pint 

Di-Butyl Phthalate (liq- 
uid ounces measure) . 6 ounces 
Titanox or Titanium Ox- 
ide (adv. weight) .... 27 ounces 

Zinc Oxide 10 ounces 

Butyl Acetate 2% pints 

Butyl Alcohol 1 pint 

Ethyl Acetate % pint 

Ethyl Alcohol % pint 

Toluol 3 pints 

Egg Shell White Enamel— Use the 
same formula as for Black Auto Enamel 
except use 2y 2 pounds white pigment 
consisting of 75% Titanox and 25% Zinc 
Oxide. Also instead of 6 ounces of 
Di-Butyl Phthalate use 10 ounces. 

High Gloss White Enamel.— Use 

same formulas as for Black Auto Lac- 
quer Enamel except for gum content. 
Instead of 1 pint of Damar Gum solu- 
tion use 2 pints and instead of 1% pints 
Ester Gum solution use 2 pints. This 
gives a white enamel carrying good gloss. 

Colors for Furniture Spraying.— Fo]- 
low out color mixing suggestions given 
under heading of Brushing Lacquers. 

FURNITURE LACQUER FOR- 
MULAS. 

No. 1 

Vfe second cotton 10 oun ^ 

Ester Gum 8 

Damar Gum » 0VJ0< S, 

Di-butyl Phthalate &h ol11 ^ 

Butyl Acetate 1 pound, 5 ounce* 

Butyl Alcohol « ^ 

Ethyl Acetate 3 oW,G f 

Ethyl Alcohol 1 pound 

Toluol 2 pounds, 1 ^ cc 

*, No " 2 1 pound 

78 second cotton * L,r,c 



Ester Gum - nce s 

Damar Gum * niinces 

Di-Butyl Phthalate ■ • ? ° 

Butyl Acetate 1 pound, 9 ° nl 



4 ounces 
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_ , 7 ounces 

^Acetate-:;::.: **»«; 

Toluol 1 P° und ' 8 ounces 

The Furniture Lacquer No. 1 is 
the heavy bodied lacquer and this fur- 
Sa is for a lacquer ready to spread. 
No thinning is usually required for 
fitter No. 1 or No. 2. Both Lacquers 
Se excellent for spray work on furni- 
ture, level out well, give good full body, 
S pray nice and will rub good. 

UNIVERSAL THINNERS. 

As a general rule Lacquer Manufac- 
turers supply lacquers to the factories 
and consumers in a consistency that 
makes them ready for brushing or spray- 
ing without reducing or thinning them. 
However sometimes enamels are supplied 
rather thick and before they can be 
brushed or sprayed or applied in any 
way they must be thinned down with a 
thinner. A thinner is a liquid consisting 
of about the same solvents that go into 
the making of the lacquer or lacquer 
enamel. This is especially true if the 
same manufacturer who supplies the lac- 
quer supplies the thinner. However, 
there are many consumers who use a 
lacquer made by one company and a 
thinner by another and get good results 
even though the composition of both be 
somewhat different. Because of this we 
are listing a number of formulas for 
making thinners which can be called Uni- 
versal Thinners in that most of them 
will work with any Lacquer Product on 
the market. Starting with No. 1 we list 
six formulas the first one being the low- 
est grade and No. 6 being the highest 
grade. No. 1 will answer purposes for 
most uses but in hot, sultry weather 
when there is a great amount of humid- 
ity in the air, the applied film may suck 
in some of this moisture and on such 
days we suggest the use of a higher 
grade thinner than No. 1. The higher 
tha grade the less chance for a film 
brushing in humid weather. These thin- 
ners are not to be used for thinning 
Brushing Lacquers. Use the special 
Brushing Lacquer Thinner formulas. 
The formulas are written and must be 
formulated by the percentage method 
as for instance in No. 1. 14% Butyl 
I Acetate, 5% Ethyl Alcohol, etc. 

Nos. 1 % 3 4 5 6 

Butyl Acetate. . .14 9 21 20 30 25 

' Butyl Alcohol...— 5 12 10 11 10 

I Ethyl Alcohol . . 5 8 — 6 — 10 

Ethyl Acetate ..15 11 — — — — 

Toluol 66 67 6T 65 69 55 



The uce for a cleaning thinner is quite 
common in factories for washing lacquer 
and colors from the hands and for 
cleaning brushes and spray guns, etc. 
This must be a cheap product and still 
one which works well. The one we list 
herewith is very simple but it works 
very well. 

Ethyl Acetate, '' 65% 
V.M.P. Naptha, 35% 

There are any number of Thinners 
used for Brushing Lacquers but we list 
herewith two prominent ones which will 
serve to reduce most any grade of 
Brushing Lacquer satisfactorily. 

No. 1 No. 2 

Butyl Propionate 10% 

Butyl Acetate 5% 20% 

Butanol 15% 6% 

Diacetone Alcohol 5% 

Xylol 65% 

L.D. Naptha 50% 

Ethyl Acetate 15% 

Ethyl Alcohol, Dena- 
tured 1°% 

GOLD PAINTS, BRONZING LIQ- 
UIDS. 

A Bronzing Liquid is a conveying so- 
lution which carries in it aluminum or 
copper powders which are used as coat- 
ings for chandeliers, novelties, picture 
frames, etc. These liquids must not con- 
tain free acid because the acid causes 
the bronze to turn green and the solution 
to gelatinize. Usually a very high vis- 
cosity cotton (commonly called nitrocel- 
lulose) is used as the basic solid and 
sometimes additional gum or resm is in- 
corporated into the solution. Special 
cotton for this purpose is ^ 
and sold by the nitrators. Also a thick 
solution is considered most desirable for 
trildinjr or bronzing objects as it gives 
I tool thick film, which, deposited over 

tective coating. In cases w . 
ic not thick enough an additional coai 
of the clear bronzing liquid can be ap- 

heavy to .f h ru * i8 or ^P t r S a l. The formula 

f 0rmu |a a 
f ? r Tr formula and never advisable to 
To a stmmS tbtantag formula with a 
Squid. It is not advisable to mix up a 
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3 being the cheapest grade. 

No. 1 No - 2 



No. 3 



4 ozs. 3 o^* 



pt. 
pt. 



% pt. 
1 pt. 

I pt. 



pt. 
pt. 



pt. 

pt. 

pt 
pt. 



oz. 



Cotton- 40 sec- 
ond B. liqwd 
Viscosity . . .* ozs - 

Butyl Acetate 
(solvent fcr 
cotton) 1 

Ethyl Acetate-. . V* 

Amyl Acetate . % pt- 

Butyl Alcohol 
(known as 
Butanol) Vs pt. 

Toluol IVs P*' 

Denatured Al- 
cohol 

Benzol ........ 

Ester Gum 
(glycernized 
rosin) 

In all formulas the Cotton is dissolved 
in the Butyl and Ethyl Acetates. Where 
the formula calls for a resin like in No. 
3 the Resin is dissolved in the Toluol or 
Benzol. Then slowly add the gum solu- 
tion after it is thoroughly dissolved into 
the cotton solution after that is all dis- 
solved. Then add the denatured alcohol 
slowly. Last add the Butyl Alcohol. 
"Where the formula calls for no gum or 
Tesin as in numbers One and Two the 
cotton is dissolved thoroughly in the 
Butyl, Ethyl and Amyl Acetates. Then 
the Butyl Alcohol added and last of 
all the Toluol is SLOWLY added al- 
ways stirring fast to prevent a local 
precipitation. 

AUTOMOBILE LACQUERS- 
BLACK AND COLORS. 

It would be impossible to list a for- 
mula for every known color of automo- 

™ J f q ™ ename i because of la <* of 
space. There are however a few rules 
that can be followed by the amateur 

most any shade he desires. First the 

uZtZ V? T de and into ™ d a 
color Tare ^ S and 

« basic re cof r d Th u r z ft vri ^ 

xnen oy mter-rmxiriff 

Are n»™ _1 n _ a 



Jrimarv coin™ I. ™t efore llst onl y the 
^oruiSnUy^Ud ^Td **** ■ m ° St 




2 pounds 

1 Pint sol. 

IVa pint sol. 
6 ounces 
V2 ounce 



an art, acquired only by careful p ra , 
tice and experience. r 

Black Auto Lacquer Enamel-. 
Cotton (Nitro-Cellulose) 

y z second. 

Ester Gum (see ins. 

making solution) 

Pamar Gum (see ins. 

making solution) . . . 
Di-Butyl Phthalate . . . 
Chinese Blue Pigment. . 
Super Spectra Carbon 

Black 2% ounces 

Butyl Acetate 1% pounds 

Butyl Alcohol (Butanol) a / 2 pound 

Ethyl Acetate 1^ pounds 

Toluol 1% pounds 

By making up this above formula and 
leaving out the Black and Blue Pigment 
colors you will get a clear lacquer solu- 
tion. Into this solution you can add 
ground colors or grind them in with the 
mill yourself, to obtain any shade de- 
sired. To know the approximate pro- 
portions of the colors needed to make 
various enamels, use the scale given un- 
der the headings ''Brushing Lacquers." 
Since auto lacquers are to be sprayed 
on and not applied with a brush a slight 
increase in the amount of pigments can 
be made because a denser covering prod- 
uct is necessary. Also, because this for- 
mula given herewith contains much more 
solid matter than the clear brushing lac- 
quer formulas, it will carry more pig- 
ment per gallon. 

STOCK DAMAR GUM SOLUTION. 

Dissolve 2% lbs. of Damar Gum in the 
following mixture of solvents, P/s V il r 
Benzol, % pint Ethyl Acetate, % pPl 
Acetone. After this' has been stirred, 
and allowed to dissolve completely l|s 
pints of Denatured Alcohol arc addeo. 
This gives a milkv solution which mu^ 
be allowed several days to comply 
settle. Then the milky part WjuW g 
reality is the wax in the gum, settlu \ he 
the bottom and forms a hard cake, , 
wiper clear part is scooped or p° 
off. This last is the de-waxed V** 
Solution and in a gallon of this S©W^ 
there is 3 pounds of solid Damar. 
if your formula calls for 1% P°7U 
Damar Gum you would put in a ,3 qq& 
Ion of Damar Solution. Dama r ^ 
cannot be used in a lacquer untu 
been de-waxed. 

ESTER GUM SOLUTION- 

Dissolve 2 pounds of Ester 
1% pints Toluol and */ 2 P^ 1 



Gu* J 
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Ethyl Acetate. This makes a solution 
containing 4 pounds of Ester Gum to a 
gallon of Ester Gum Solution. If your 
formula calls for 1 pound of Ester Gum 
put in a quart of Ester Gum Solution. 

PYROXYLIN CEMENTS. 

For mending leather belting and other 
such products the following Cement will 
serve very well. Usually the products 
consists of an 8 ounce cotton solution in 
various solvent mixtures. 

High Viscosity Cotton., 8 ounces 

Ester Gum 2 ounces 

Castor Oil 2 ounces 

Ethyl Acetate 1 quart 

Denatured Alcohol tyg pints 

Butyl Acetate % pint 

Benzol 2 quarts 

Pharmaceutical Collodion 

High Viscosity Cotton. . .8 ounces 

Ether 3 quarts 

Alcohol 1 quart 

Butyl Acetate solutions are also being 
used today and it is claimed that they 
give a better product than the one given 
above. Camphor can be used to make up 
a flexible Collodion product. Three 
ounces or less can be used to each gallon 
of finished product. 

AIRPLANE DOPE AND FIN- 
ISHES. 

Various formulas are used by dif- 
ferent manufacturers of airplane dopes 
and there is some difference of opinion 
as to which is the best formula. We will 
give herewith two accepted ones. 

U. S. Patent No. 1, 320, 458 (this for- 
mula is patented). 

Nitrated Cotton (high 

viscosity) 8 ounces 

Ethyl Acetate 30% 

Diaeetane Alcohol 4% 

Butanol 16% 

Benzol 50% 

Boiled Bapeseed Oil .... 16 ounces 

The eight ounces of cotton are mixed 
with a gallon of the above solvents and 
rapeseed oil is then added. 

Heavy Bodied Dope 

High Viscosity Cotton, . . 8 ounces 
Low Viscosity Cotton (% 

second) 26 ounces 

Ethyl Acetate 25% 

Denatured Alcohol 12%% 

Butyl Acetate 12%% 

Benzol 25% 

Toluol 25% 

Castor Oil 4 ounces 



The cotton is dissolved into the Ace- 
tates and when thoroughly dissolved the 
alcohols are added slowly. Then the 
Benzol and Toluol are added very, very 
slowly, stirring rapidly to avoid a pre- 
cipitation of the cotton and after it is 
all into solution Castor oil is added. 

GOLD LACQUERS. 

Liquid Bottle Lac— Into a half -gallon 
bottle put 8 ounces of shellac, and pour 
over it 1% pints of alcohol of 94 per cent, 
and 2% ounces of sulphuric ether. Let 
stand, with occasional shaking, until the 
Shellac is melted, and then add 4 ounces 
of thick turpentine and y 2 ounce of boric 
acid. Shake until dissolved. To color, 
use the aniline colors soluble in alcohol — 
for red, eosine; blue, phenol blue; black, 
negrosin; green, aniline green; violet, 
methyl violet, etc. If it is desired to have 
the lac opaque, add 8 ounces of pulverized 
steatite, but remember to keep the lac 
constantly stirred while using, as other- 
wise the steatite falls to the bottom. 

Lithographic Lacquer. — Dissolve IE 
parts, by weight, of red lithol R or G in 
paste of 17 per cent, in 350 parts, by 
weight, of hot water. Boil for 2 minutes, 
shaking with 2.5 parts, by weight, of 
barium chloride. Dissolve in 25 parts, 
by weight, of water. Add to the mixture 
100 parts, by weight, of aluminum hy- 
drate of about 4 per cent. Cool, filter, 
and dry. 

Lacquer for Microscopes, Mathemat- 
ical Instruments, etc.— Pulverize 160 
parts, by weight, turmeric root, cover it 
with 1,700 parts alcohol, digest in a warm 
place for 24 hours, and then filter. Dis- 
solve 80 parts dragon's blood, 80 parts 
sandarac, 80 parts gum elemi, 50 parts 
gum gutta, and 70 parts seed lac, put in 
a retort with 250 parts powdered glass, 
pour over them the colored alcohol first 
made, and hasten solution by warming in 
the sand or water bath. When complete- 
ly dissolved, filter. 

To Fix Alcoholic Lacquers on Metal- 
lic Waces,— Dissolve 0.5 parts of crys- 
ulefbo'radc acid in 100 
respective spirit varnish whereby the lat- 
LTafter be^ng applied forms so hard a 
coatine upon a smooth tin surface that 
■ t Sot be scratched off even with the 
finger-nails. The aforementioned per- 
eerltaee of boracic acid should not be 
exceeded in preparing the solution } other- 
wise the varnish will lose in intensity of 
color. 
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Jl obtained in tne i_ ne aS far as 

£ d ° freed naphthakne ^ & 

possible, ^-/f ' oduction of various 
Sal furnace f° r . { h * * r0 T n this furnace is 
Sdes of l^K^t always be kept 
l n iron plate, the soot od 

glowing; upon ^ g» fixed above 
trickles through asmai e (soot) 
I It is djccm^^iS through S-a 
riS es into toU J J- 1 au antity of oil des 
apertures. V/ hen the <l™ J used u p, 
tined for decompc , rhor .has d . 
the furnace is arld only after 
turbed for a few J^ 9 ' tbe chambers 
this time has .elapsed are t ^ 

opened bf * thfi 

purpose. In whidi the lithog- 

Sery finest l^P^^Srd the fine 



n ftpr one is satisfied that the soot hai 
cooled completely. Chamber 4 contain! 
3£ finest soot black, destined for the 
manufacture of leather cloth and oil cloth 
Tn the other chambers is fine and ordil 
„n rr flame black, which is sifted and 
packed in suitable barrels. Calcined 
lampblack may also be produced from it, 
the operation being the same as for oil 

black. 

LAMP BURNERS AND THEIR 
CARE: 

See Household Formulas. 
LAMPS: 



rotate quickly, bulb down, till dry. 

For office desks, room lights, and in 
churches, it appears often desirable to 
modify the glaring yellowish rays of the 
incandescent light. ^A.jlight JoBodwm 



d/ rd is sold as flame lampblack incandescent light. A siignt couoo 

From /rade No 1 the calcined lamp- fflm of a delicate bluish, greenish, 
MackTo/paper makers is also produced. ghade will do that. 

For ptSaring this black capsules of iron P For advertis ing purposes the bulbs 
mate P w?th closing lid are filled, the stuff nftm coloTed m two C r more colors. 
I stamped flmSy into them and the 
cover smeared up with fine loam. The 
next nlaced m a wen uid.w 



or 



cover smeared up with hue loarn juu 
capsules are next placed in a well draw 
ing stove and calcined, whereby the em- 
pyreumatic oils evaporate and the re- 
maining lampblack becomes odorless. 
Allow the capsules to cool for a few days 
before opening them, as the soot dries 
very slowly, and easily ignites again as 
Soon as air is admitted if the capsules 
are opened before. This is semi-calcined 
lampblack. 

For the purpose of preparing com- 
pletely calcined lampblack, the semi- 
calcined article is again jammed into 
fresh capsules, closing them up well and 
calcining thoroughly once more. After 
2 days the capsules are opened contain- 
ing the all-calcined lampblack in com- 
pact pieces. 

For the manufacture of coal soot an- 
other furnace is employed. Asphalt or 
pitch is burned in it with exclusion of 
air as far as practicable. It is thrown 
in through the doors, and the smoke 
escapes through the chimney to the soot 
chambers, 1, 2, 3, i, and 5, assorting it- 
self there. 

When the amount of asphalt pitch des- 
tined for combustion has burned up com- 
pletely, the furnace is left alone for sev- 
eral days without opening it. Afte 



nk shade will do tnat. 
For advertising purposes the bulbs are 
often colored in two or more colors. It 
is also easy with a little practice to punt 
words or pictures, etc., on the bulbs with 
colored collodion with a brush 

Another use of colored collodion a 
pharmacy is to color the show globes J 
their inside, thus avoiding ft fw«J «J 
the additional weight of the now used 
colored liquids. Pour a fliiartrfy of j£ 
ored collodion into the F^'^f ° e ! 
close tbe mouth and quickly let the 
lodion cover all parts of the m Bj 
move the balance of the j^*^ 
once, and keep it to color electric 
for your trade. 

LARD: . Lar d. 

Detection of Cottonseed Ou in ^ 
—Make a 2 per cent solution vi ^ 
nitrate in distilled water, and «^ <j 
by adding 1 per cent of nitrax » rf ^ 
P. Into a test tube put a samp ^ jj 
suspected lard and heat g^^tity * 
liquefies. Now add an equal qua ^ ^ 
+1^ c iitt Q ^ ,>it^nt c crtlnr.ion, agn»V c i.„i1ifi£ 



irni / ' '" rna ce is lett alone for sev- 
eral days without opening it. After this 

S a °E and some air is admitted 
■« they can be opened altogettu 



ter 



by adding 1 per cent of nltr ^ nl 0 f 
P. Into a test tube put a samp ^ ;j 
suspected lard and heat g^^tity * 
liquefies. Now add an equal ^ qu* ^ ^ 
the silver nitrate solution, agna ^jng 
and bring to a boil. Continue tne Jf the 
vigorously for about 8 minut^- ^ 
lard remain clear and ^ ot1 £&b& f ( 
be accepted as pure. The I jtsei 
cottonseed oil or fat will JJJ» ^ 
known by a coloration, va ^ a cCO r0 
yellow, grayish green to bro « 
ing to the amount present. 

LATHE LUBRICANT: 

See Lubricants. 
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LAUNDRY PREPARATIONS 



LAUNDRY INKS: 

See Household formulas. 

Laundry Preparations 

BLUING COMPOUNDS: 

Laundry Blue, — The soluble blue of 
commerce, when properly made, dis- 
solves freely in water, and solutions so 
made are put up as liquid laundry blue. 
The water employed m making the solu- 
tion should be free from mineral sub- 
stances, especially lime, or precipitation 
ma y occur. If rain water or distilled 
water and a good article of blue be used, 
a staple preparation ought apparently to 
result; but whether time alone affects 
the matter of solubility it is impossible 
to state. As it is essential that the solu- 
tion should be a perfect one, it is best to 
filter it through several thicknesses of 
fine cotton cloth before bottling; or if 
made in large quantities this method 
may be modified by allowing it to stand 
some days to settle, when the top portion 
can be siphoned off for use, the bottom 
only requiring filtration. 

This soluble blue is said to be potas- 
sium ferri-ferrocyanide, and is prepared 
by gradually adding to a boiling solution 
of potassium ferricyanide (red prussiate 
of potash) an equivalent quantity of hot 
solution of ferrous sulphate, boiling for 
2 hours and washing the precipitate on a 
filter until the washings assume a dark- 
blue color; the moist precipitate can then 
at once be dissolved by the further ad- 
dition of a sufficient quantity of water. 
About 64 parts of the iron salt are neces- 
sary to eon vert 100 parts of the potassium 
salt into the blue compound. 

Leaf bluing for laundry use may be 
prepared by coating thick sized paper 
with soluble blue formed into a paste 
with a mixture of dextrin mucilage and 
glycerine. Dissolve a given quantity 
of dextrine in water enough to make a 
solution about as dense as ordinary 
syrup, add about as much glycerine as 
there was dextrine, rub the Tblue smooth 
with a sufficient quantity of this vehicle 
and coat the sheets with the paint. The 
amount of blue to be used will depend 
of course an the intended cost or the 
product, and the amount of glycerine will 
require adjustment so as to give a mixture 
which will not "smear" after the water 
has dried out and yet remain readily sol- 
uble. 

Ultramarine is now very generally used 
as a laundry blue where the insoluble or 
"bag blue" is desired. It is mixed with 
glucose, or glucose and dextrine, and 



pressed into balls or cakes. When glu- 
cose alone is used, the product has a 
tendency, it is said, to become soft on 
keeping, which tendency may be coun- 
teracted by a proper proportion of dex- 
tnn - (( Bmarbonate of sodium is added 
as a "filler" to cheapen the product, the 
quantity used and the quality of the 
ultramarine employed being both regu- 
lated by the price at which the product 
is to sell. 

The coal-tar or aniline blues are not 
offered to the general public as laundry 
blues, but laundry proprietors have 
them frecjuently brought under their 
notice, chiefly in the form of solutions, 
usually 1 to 1£ per cent strong. These 
dyes are strong bluing materials, and, 
being in the form of solution, are not 
liable to speck the clothes. Naturally 
their properties depend upon the par- 
ticular dye used; some are fast to acids 
and alkalies, others are fast to one but 
not to another; some will not stand iron- 
ing, while others again are not affected 
by the operation; generally they are not 
fast to light, but this is only of minor im 
portance. The soluble, or cotton, blue- 
are those most favored; these are made 
in a great variety of tints, varying from a 
reddish blue to a pure blue in hue, dis- 
tinguished by such brands as 3K, GB, 
etc. Occasionally the methyl violets 
are used, especially the blue tints. 
Blackley blue is very largely used for this 
purpose, being rather faster than th 
soluble blues. It may be mentjone 
that a 1 per cent solution of this dye ; 
usually strong enough. Unless care i_ 
taken in dissolving these dyes they are 
apt to produce specks. The heat to 
which the pure blues are exposed m iron- 
ing the clothes causes some kinds to 
assume a purple tinge. 

The cheapest aniline blue costs about 
three times as much as soluble blue, yet 
the tinctorial power of the aniline colors 
is so great that possibly they might be 
cheapened. 

Soluble Blue. — I. — Dissolve 217 parte 
of prussiate of potash in 800 parts of hot 
,,,1.. „ n d bring the whole to l.OUU parts. 
Likewise di "five 100 parts of feme 
cMorTde in water and bring the solution 
also to 1,000 parts. To each of these 
solutions add 2,000 parts of cooking 
solutions, , , solutlon saturated 



salt or Glauber's a 
in the cold and mix well 



The solutions 



thus orepared of prussiate of potash arid 
ferric SSoride are now mixed together 
ISE stirring. Allow to sett e and re- 
move by suction the clear liquid con- 
£?n?ng undecomposed ferrocyamde of 
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j rinnber's salt; this is w 
potassium and Glauber ss ^ ^ ^y 
and «ed for the next m saltg fco 

boiling it down an d altowing ^ 
^tafh-ou, Theper g g 

the next production 
is used, employing 
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crysta 

anafysS/and for 



M warm w£ 



water running o 



commences to assume 

manner as indigo carmine. 

II —Make ordinary Prussian blue 
(that which has been purified by acids 
chlorine, or the hypochlorites) into a 
thick paste with distilled or ram water, 
and add a saturated solution of oxalic 
acid sufficient to dissolve. If time be ot 
no consequence, by leaving this solution 
exposed to the atmosphere, m the course 
of 60 days the blue will be entirely pre- 
cipitated in soluble form. Wash with 
weak alcohol and dry at about 100° i. 
The resultant mass dissolves in pure 
water and remains in solution indefi- 
nitely. It gives a deep, brilliant blue, 
and is not injurious to the clothing or 
the hands of the washwoman. 

The same result may be obtained by 
precipitating the soluble blue from its 
oxide solution by the addition of alcohol 
of 95 per cent, or with a concentrated solu- 
tion of sodium sulphate. Pour off the 
mother liquid and wash with very dilute 
alcohol; or throw on a filter and wash 
with water until the latter begins to come 
off colored a deep blue. 

Liquid Laundry Blue.— This may be 
prepared either with liquid Prussian blue 
or indigo carmine. Make a solution of 
gum dragon (gum tragacanth) by dis- 
solving 1 to 2 ounces of the powdered 
gum m 1 gallon of cold water in which 1 
ounce oxalic acid has been dissolved! 
Ibe gum will take several days to dis- 
solve and a i ire f y t? J™ 

Dortion am iT bef ° re V Se ' To the strained 
IZ ™J a ? d as ^ uch Prussian blue in 
without t^ 3 -^ UquM wiU dissoI ve 

S oluU ea p ru LPr^ ed P ^ SS ;an blue, 

&aA^^ d sst 



not 



cated for the use of laundresses, aa W 
would set up blood poisoning should t 
get into any cuts in the flesh, it is b est t ' 
prepare liquid blue by making a SQ i uti ° 
of yellow prussiate of potash (ferrucva 
nide of potassium) with water, and ifi e " 
by adding a sufficient quantity oE chW 
ide of iron to produce a blue, but 
enough to be precipitated. 

Ball Blue.— The ball sold for laundry 
use consists usually, if not always, 0 f 
ultramarine. The balls are formed by 
compression, starch or some other ex- 
cipient of like character being added to 
render the mass cohesive. Blocks of 
blue can, of course, be made by the same 
process. The manufacturers of ultra- 
marine prepare balls and cubes of the 
pigment on a large scale, and it does 
not seem likely that there would be a 
sufficient margin of profit to justify the 
making of them in a small way "from 
the powdered pigment. Careful experi- 
ments, however, would be necessary to 
determine this positively. _ Ultramarine 
is of many qualities, and it may be ex- 
pected that the balls will vary also in the 
amount of "filling" according to the 
price at which they are to be sold. 
Below is a "filled" formula: 

Ultramarine 6 ounces 

Sodium carbonate 4 ounces 

Glucose 1 ounce 

Water, a sufficient quantity. 
Make a thick paste, roll into sheets, 
and cut into tablets. The balls in bulk 
can be obtained only in large packages 
of the manufacturers, say barrels of w» 
pounds; but put up in 1- pound boxes 
they can be bought in cases as small as it 
pounds. 

Laundry Blue Tablets.— 

Ultramarine 6 ounces 

Sodium carbonate.. . . 4 ounces 

Glucose l. ounce 

Water, a sufficient quantity. 
Make a thick paste, roll into sheets, 
and cut into tablets. 

Polishes or Glaze, for Laundry Wofjj 
— I- — To a mixture of 200 
Japan wax and paraffine, add IV jUfo 
of stearic acid, melt together, anac _ ^ 
molds. If the heated smoothing 1 ^ 
rubbed with this wax the iron -J j» ^ 
merely get over the surface mllC i; s h. 
rapidly, but will leave a handsome y 

Laundry Gloss Dressing. 
II- — Dissolve white wax, 5.0 
ether, 20,5 parts, and add 



parts. Shake before use. 
Heat until melted, in a pot. 



■0 

spirit, i» 

1,000 p flfts 
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of wax and 1,000 parts of stearine, as well 
a few drops of an essential on. lo 
the hot liquid add with careful stirring 
250 parts of ammonia lye of 10 percent, 
whereby a thick, soft mass results im- 
mediately. Upon further heating same 
turns thin again, whereupon it is diluted 
with 20,000 parts of boiling water, mixed 
with 100 parts of starch and poured into 
molds. 
STARCHES. 

Most laundrv starches now contain 
some polishing mixture for giving a high 
luster. 

j Dissolve in a vessel of sufficient 

capacity, 42 parts of crystallized mag- 
nesium chloride in 30 parts of water. 
In another vessel stir 12 parts of starch 
in 20 parts of water to a smooth paste. 
Mix the two and heat under pressure until 
the starch is fluidified. 

II. — Pour 250 parts, by weight, of 
water, over 5 parts, by weight, of pow- 
dered gum tragacanth until the powder 
swells uniformly; then add 750 parts, by 
weight, of boiling water, ^ dissolve 50 
parts, by weight, of borax in it, and stir 50 

Earts, by weight, of stearine and 50 parts, 
y weight, of talcum into the whole. 
Of this fluid add 250 parts to 1,000 parts 
of boiled starch, or else the ironing oil 
is applied by means of a sponge on the 
starched wash, which is then ironed. 

By weight 

III.— Starch 1,044 parts 

Borax 9 parts 

Common salt 1 part 

Gum arabic 8 parts 

Stearine 20 parts 

WASHING FLUIDS, BRICKS AND 
POWDERS : 

Washing Fluids. — Rub up 75 parts of 
milk of sulphur with 125 parts of glycer- 
ine in a mortar, next add 50 parts of 
camphorated spirit and 1 part of lav- 
ender oil, and finally stir in 250 parts of 
rose water and 1,000 parts of d .tilled 
water. The liquid must be stirred ecn- 
stantly when filling it into bottles, since 
the sulphur settles rapidly and would 
thus be unevenly distributed. 

Grosser's Washing Brick. — 

Water . . 54 parts 

Sodium hydrate. . . . 38.21 parts 

Sodium biborate 6.61 parts 

sodium silicate 1.70 parts 

Haenkel's Bleaching Solution. — 

Water ■ 36.15 parts 

Sodium hydrate. . . . 40.22 parts 
Sodium silicate 23.14 parts 



Luhn's Washing Extract. — 

34.50 parts 

bodium hydrate. . 25.88 parts 

boa P 39.40 parts 

Washing Powders. — 
I. — Sodium carbonate, 

partly effloresced. 2 parts 
Soda ash i p ari 

II. — Sodium carbonate, 

partly effloresced. 6 parts 

Soda ash 3 p ar t s 

Yellow soap 1 part 

III. — Sodium carbonate, 

partly effloresced 3 parts 
Soap bark 1 part 

IV. — Sodium carbonate,^ 

partly effloresced I Equal 

Borax j parts. 

Yellow soap J 

V. — A good powder can be mad 
from 100 parts of crystal soda, 25 parts 
of dark-yellow rosin-cured soap, and 5 
parts of soft soap. The two latter are 
placed in a pan, along with one-half the 
soda (the curd soap being cut into small 
lumps), and slowly heated, with con- 
tinual crutching, until they are thorough- 
ly melted — without, however, beginning 
to boil. The fire is then drawn and the 
remaining soda erutched in until it, too, 
is melted, this being effected by the resid- 
ual heat of the mass and the pan. The 
mass will be fairly thick by the time the 
soda is all absorbed. After leaving a 
little longer, with occasional stirring, the 
contents are spread out on several thin 
sheets of iron m a cool room, to be then 
turned over by the shovel at short in- 
tervals, in order to further cool and break 
down the mixture. The soap will then 
be in a friable condition, and can be 
rubbed through the sieve, the best re- 
sults being obtained bv passing through 
a coarse sieve first, and one of finer mesh 
afterwards. With these 
fine yellow-colored powder will be ob 
tainea White stock soap may also be 
used and, if desired, colored with palm 
mf and the same colorings as are wed for 
oil ana xiib f» rt M e ct of adding soft 

t0 „'i? rrto incTeie thfsolubilit/ and 
soap is to mere b t ^ pro p 0 ,. 

SfSJd 1 o h uXot d £ceed one-fhird of 

hard soap, « 

T forgoing prXct is gA the 
of j Stable and not liable to 

KalY ever after prolonged storage: 
ball, even " 1 .1 r) aDer J n which it 

therefor* 

lhe P packet S retain their appearance. 
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I„ making ^^lTTllr%7- 
nose on or ib" «■* . mo e+.irfe. 



PVme b added at the same stage 




Sd 'unTer "constant stirring, i part of 
ffi? strongest ™**Jj£f™i ho'urs, 

hour or sohi a dilute solution of sodium 
h^osulpEite, remove, add to the .so ution 
sufficient dilute hydrochloric acid to de 
compose the hyposulphite Replace the 
goods, cover the tub closely, and let re- 
Lain for 15 minutes longer, ihen re- 
move the running water, if convenient, 
and if not, wring out quickly, and rinse 
in clear water. One not an expert at 
such work must be very careful in the 
rinsing, as care must be taken to get out 
every trace of chemical. This is best 
done by a second rinsing. 

Ink for the Laundry. — The following 
is said to make a fine, jet-black laundry 
ink: 

a. Copper chIoride,erys- 

tals 85 parts 

Sodium chlorate. . .. 106 parts 
Ammonium chloride 53 parts 
Water, distilled 600 parts 

Glycerine 100 parts 

Mucilage gum arabic 
(gum, 1 part; 
water, 2 parts).. . . 200 parts 
Aniline hydrochlor- 

at?--- 200 parts 

Distilled water 300 parts 

Make solutions a and b and preserve in 
separate bottles. When wanted for use 
solution? 1 Solutian a with 4 P ar ts of 

Laces, Curtains, etc. — I. — To give lar^ 
g*t™. etc., a cream color, tak^l p.rt 

giv^tTem aiec g ru e ool tain K in ™l\ 



h. 



phia yellow" (G. or R of the Be rUa 

jUdiengesellschaft s scale). 

LAUNDRY SOAP: 
See Soap. 

LAVATORY DEODORANT: 

See Household Formulas. 

LAXATIVES FOR CATTLE AND 
HORSES : 

See Veterinary Formulas. 

LEAD : 

See also Metals. 

Simple Test for Red Lead and Orange 
Lead. — Take a little of the sample in a 
test tube, add pure, strong nitric acid and 
heat by a Buns en burner until a white, 
solid residue is obtained. Then add 
water, when a clear, colorless solution 
will be obtained. A white residue would 
indicate adulteration with barytes, a red 
residue or a yellow solution with oxide of 
iron. The presence of iron may be as- 
certained by adding a few drops of a 
solution of potassium fcrrocyanide (yel- 
low prussiate of potash) to the solution, 
when a blue precipitate will be obtained 
if there be the least trace of iron present. 

LEAD, TO TAKE BOILING, IN THE 
MOUTH: 

See Pyrotechnics. 

LEAD ALLOYS: 
See Alloys. 

LEAD PAPER: 

See Paper. 

LEAD PLATE, TINNED: 
See Plating, 

LEAKS, IN BOILERS, STOPPING: 

See Putties. 

LEAKS: 

To Stop Leakage in Iron Hot- Water 
Pipes.— Take some fine iron borings o 
filings and mix with them sufficient vip? 
gar +o form a sort of paste, '^jffJg; 
mixture is not adhesive. With this _ 
ture fill up the cracks where the leaK^ 
is found, having previously one ^ 




; + hv l> eC ^ 

may be securely fastened over n, . ^ s 
ding it on in paste made of the . u |d 
and vinegar as above, but the pip e r , 
not be disturbed until it has become r 
fectly dry. 

To Prevent Wooden Vessels 
Leaking. (See also Casks.) — 
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vessels, such as pails, barrels, etc., often 
become so dry that the joints do not 
meet, thus causing leakage. In order to 
obviate this evil stir together 60 parts 
hog's lard, 40 parts salt, and S3 parts 
wax and allow the mixture to dissolve 
slowly over a fire. Then add 40 parts 
charcoal to the liquid mass. The leaks 
in the vessels are dried oil well and hJled 
up with putty while still warm. When 
the latter has become dry, the barrels, 
etc., will be perfectly tight. If any 
putty is left, keep in a dry place and 
heat it to be used again. 

Leather 

(See also Shoes.) 

Artificial Leather. — Pure Italian hemp 
is cut up hue; 1 part of this and \ part of 
coarse, cleaned wool are carded together 
and formed into wadding. This wad- 
ding is packed in linen and felted by 
treatment with hot acid vapors. The 
resulting felt is washed out, dried, and 
impregnated with a substance whose 
composition varies according to the 
leather to be produced. Thus, good 
sole leather, for instance, is produced 
according to a Danish patent, in the 
following manner: Mix together 50 parts 
of boiled linseed oil; 20 parts of colo- 
phony; 25 parts of French turpentine; 
10 parts of glycerine, and 10 parts of 
vegetable way, and heat over a water 
bath with some ammonia water. When 
the mass has become homogeneous, add 
25 parts of glue, soaked in water, as well 
as a casein solution, which latter is 
produced by dissolving 50 parts, by 
weight, of moist, freshly precipitated 
casein in \ saturated solution of 16 parts 
of borax and adding 10 parts of potas- 
sium bichromate, the last two also by 
weight. Finally, mineral dyestuffs as 
well as antiseptic substances may be 
added to the mass. The whole mixture 
is now boiled until it becomes sticky and 
the felt is impregnated with it Jay im- 
mersion. The impregnated felt is dried 
for 24- hours at an ordinary tempera- 
ture; next laid into a solution of alumi- 
num acetate and Gnally dried completely, 
dyed, and pressed between hot rollers. 

Black Dye for Tanned Leather. — This 
recipe takes the place of the ilbsmelling 
iron blacking, and is not injurious to the 
leather. Gallnuts, pulverized, 150 parts; 
vitriol, green or black, 10 parts; rock 
candy, 60 parts; alum, 15 parts; vinegar, 
250 parts; cooking salt, 20 parts. Dissolve 
with 4,000 parts of distilled water. 

Boil this solution slowly and the 



blacking is done. When it has cooled 
and settled, pour through linen, thus 
obtaining a pure, good leather blacking. 

Bronze Leather.— All sorts of skins— 
sheepskins, goatskins, coltskins, and 
light calfskins— are adapted for the 
preparation of bronze leather. In this 
preparation the advantage lies not only 
in the use of the faultless skins, but scari- 
fied skins and those of inferior quality 
may also be employed. The dressing 
of the previously tanned skin must be 
carried out with the greatest care, to pre- 
vent the appearance of spots and other 
faults. After tanning, the pelts are well 
washed, scraped, and dried. Then 
they arc bleached. For coloring, it is cus- 
tomary to employ methyl violet whic 1 
has previously been dissolved in ho 
water, taking 100 parts, by weight, o 
the aniline color to 8,000 parts, by weighs 
of water. If in the leather-drcssin 
establishment a line of steam piping b 
convenient, it is advisable to boil up a 1 
the coloring dyes, rather than simply t 
dissolve them; for in this way complet 
solution is effected. Where steam i 
used no special appliance is required fo 
boiling up the dyes, for this may tak 
place without inconvenience in th 
separate dye vats. A length of stea 
hose and a brass nozzle with a valve 
all that is needed. It may be as well t 
add here that the violet color for dyein 
may be made cheaper than as abov 
described. To 3,000 parts, by weight, 
of pretty strong logwood decoction add 
50 parts, by weight, of alum and 100 
parts, by weight, of methyl violet. This 
compound is almost as strong a:; the 
pure violet solution, and instead of 8,000 
parts, by weight, we now have 30,UUO 
parts, by weight, of color 

The color is applied and well worked 
in with a stiff brush, and the skins al- 
lowed to stand for a short time, sufficient 
to allow the dye to penetrate the pores 
when it is fulled. As for the shade of 
the bronze, it may be made redd sh, 
bluish or brownish, accord mg to taste. 

Fora reddish or brownish ground the 
toi simply fulled in warm water, 

th The 0 br e on f Z 0 e 1C ir S di 5S olved in alcohol 
i/ usual to take S00 ^arts bv 

S^ans JfTbS Sx^tfi p rf «Sj« 
By carts of the bronze are dis- 

solved For P a 'fundamental or thorough 



stated before using. »k «s may ^ 

1 the anXc dyes present a bronze ap- 
eVranS then Wy concentrated, and 
h£ is particularly the case with the 
iile and red dyes. If, therefore, the 
Met be applied in very strong solutions, 
- e effect w5l be much the same as when 
e regular bronze color is employed. 
Bronze color on a brown ground is he 
ost beautiful of all, and is used o the 
latest advantage when it is desirable 
to cover up defects. Instead of warm 
dear water in such a case, use a decoc- 
ion oHogwood to which a small quan- 
! ty o [ alum has been added and thus, 
during the fulling, impart to the skms a 
proper basic tint, which may, by the ap- 
lication of a little violet or bronze color, 
e converted into a most brilliant bronze. 
By no means is it to be forgotten that too 
much coloring matter will never produce 
the desired results, for here, as with the 
other colors, too much will bring out a 
greenish tint, nor will the gloss turn out 
so beautiful and clear. Next rinse the 
skins well in clean water, and air them, 
after which they may be dried with arti- 
ficial heat. Ordinary as well as dam- 
aged skins which are not suitable for 
chevreaux (kid) and which it is desirable 
to provide with a very high polish, in 
order the more readily to conceal the 
defects in the grain, and other imperfec- 
tions, are, after the drying, coated with a 
mixture, compounded according to the 
following simple formula: Stir well 1 
pint of ox blood and 1 pint of unboiled 
milk in 10 quarts of water, and with a 
soft sponge apply this to the surface oif 
the skin, The blood has no damaging 
effect upon the color. Skins thus mois- 
tened must not be laid one upon another, 
but must be placed separately in a thor- 
oughly well-warmed chamber to dry. 
When dry they are glossed, and may then 
be pressed into shagreen or pebbled. 
The thin light goatskins are worked Into 
kid or chevreaux. Properly speaking,, 
they are only imitation chevreaux (kid) 
for although they are truly goatskins, 
Tinder the term chevreaux one under- 
stands on y such skins as have been 

andflour ^ treated ^ ith album en 
After drying, these skins are drawn 

e round 
glossed 
vigorously brushed 
Jft. \ , • est Slde witn a stiff brush 
tfhe brushing should be done preferably 



Vu J Pi " Icae sKins are 
lift X P erchln B ?tiek with the 
knife, then glossed, stretched, 



again, and finally 
upon the flesh sid 



bv hand, for the brushing machinea 
commonly pull the skins out of all shape. 
Brushing is intended only to give the 
flesh side more of a flaky appearance. 

During the second glossing care must 
be taken that the pressure is light, for 
the object is merely to bring the skin 
back into its proper shape, lost in the 
stretching; the glossing proper should 
have been accomplished during the first 
operation. 

Cracked Leather.— The badly cracked 
and fissured carriage iurfacc greets the 
painter on every hand. The following 
is the recipe for filling up and facing over 
such a surface: Finest pumice stone, 6 
parts; lampblack (in bulk), 1 part; com- 
mon roughstuff filler, 3 parts. Mix to 
stiff paste in good coach japan, 5 parts; 
hard drying rubbing varnish, 1 part. 
Thin to a brushing consistency with 
turpentine, and apply 1 coat per day. 
Put on 2 coats of this filler and then 2 
coats o," ordinary roughstuff. Rub with 
lump pumice stone and water. This 
process docs not equal burning off in. 
getting permanently rid of the cracks, 
but when the price of painting forbids 
burning off, it serves as an effective sub- 
stitute. Upon a job that is well cared 
for, and not subjected to toe exacting 
service, this filler will secrete the cracks 
and fissures for from 3 to £ months. 

DRESSINGS FOR LEATHER: 

For Carriage Tops. — I.— Here is an 
inexpensive and quickly prepared dress- 
ing for carriage tops or the like: Take 
2 parts of common glue; soak and liquefy 
it over a fire. Three parts of castile 
soap are then dissolved over a moderate 
heat. Of water, 120 parts are added 
to dissolve the soap and glue, after which 
an intimate mixture of the ingredients is 
effected. Then 4 parts of spirit varnish 
are added; next. 2 parts of wheat starch, 
previously mixed in water, are thrown 
in. Lampblack in a su fficient quantity 
to give the mixture a good coloring P° W ^T' 
without killing the gloss, is now added. 
This preparation may be used as above 
prepared, or it may" be placed over a 
gentle fire and the liquid ingredients 
slowly evaporated. The evaporated mass 
is then liquefied with beer as shop needs 
demand. 

II.— Shabby dark leather will 
like new if rubbed over with either Un- 
seed oil or the well-beaten white of an 
egg mixed with a little black ink. P° 11S \ 
with soft dusters until quite dry an" 
glossy. 

Polishes. — I. — Dissolve sticklac ^ 
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parts; shellac, 20 parts; and gum ben- 
zoin, 4 parts, all finely powdered, m a 
rolling cask containing 100 parts of 96 
per cent alcohol; perfume with 1 part of 
oil of rosemary. Upon letting stand for 
several days, filter the solution, where- 
upon a good glossy polish for leather, 
etc., will be obtained. 

II, — Dissolve 2 pounds of borax in 4 
gallons of water and add 5 pounds of 
shellac to the boiling liquid in portions, 
till all is dissolved. Then boil half an 
hour, and finally stir in 5 pounds of sugar, 
%h pour Is of glycerine, and \\ pounds 
of solid ., nigrosin. When col d add 4 
pounds of 95 per cent methylated spirit. 

III. — Ox blood, fresh, 

clean . 1,000 parts 

Commercial glyc- 
erine 200 parts 

Oil of turpentine. 300 parts 
Pine oil (rosin 

oil) 5,000 parts 

Ox gall ..... 200 parts 

Formalin 15 parts 

Mix in the order named, _ stirring in 
each ingredient. When mixed strain 
through linen. 

Kid Leather Dressings. — Creams for 
greasing fine varieties of leather, such as 
kid, patent leather, etc., are produced as 
follows, according to tried recipes: 

White Cream, — ■ 

Lard 75 parts 

Glycerine, technical . 25 parts 
Mirbanc oil, ad libitum. 

Black Cream. — 

Lard 100 parts 

Yellow vaseline 20 parts 

Glycerine, technical. 10 parts 

Castor oil, technical. 10 parts 
Dye black with lampblack and per- 
fume with oil of mirbane. 

Colored Cream. — - 

Lard 100 parts 

Castor oil 20 parts 

Yellow wax 25 parts 

White vaseline 30 parts 

Dye with any desired dyestuff, e. g., 
red with anchusine, green with chloro- 
phyl. In summer it is well to add some 
Wax to the first and second prescriptions. 
These are for either Morocco or kid: 

I. — Shellac 2 parts 

Benzoin 2 parts 

Yellow wax 5 parts 

Soap liniment 7 parts 

Alcohol 600 parts 

Digest until solution is effected, then 



for 1Q in, hqUld !° sta - nd in a cocI Place 
for 12 hours and strain. Apply w !th a 

bit of sponge or soft rag; spread thinly 

and evenly over the surface, without 

7 bb M g s Tu Ch - If dirt y> th^ leather 
should first be cashed with a little soft 
soap and warm water, wiped well, and 
allowed to dry thoroughfy before the 
dressing is put on. 

IL— 9 n of tur pentine ... 8 ounces 

g u jf 2 pounds 

§oft soap 8 ounce3 

Water 16 ounces 

Lampblack 4 ouncea 

Patent Leather Dressings. 

I. — Wax 22 p art s 

Olive oil 60 parts 

Oil turpentine, best . 20 parts 

Lavender oil 10 parts 

_ With gentle heat, melt the wax in th 
oil, and as soon as melted remove from 
the fire. Add the turpentine oil, in- 
corporate, and when nearly cold, add 
and incorporate the lavender oil. 

II. — Wax. 22 parts 

Olive oil 60 parts 

Oil of turpentine. ... 30 parts 
With gentle heat, melt the wax in th 
olive oil, and as soon as melted remoy 
from the fire. When nearly cold stir i 
the turpentine. 

Red Russia Leather Varnish. — 

Shellac 1.20 parts 

Dammar rosin, pow- 
dered 0.15 parts 

Turpentine, Venice . . 0.60 parts 
Dissolve with frequent shaking in 12 
parts of alcohol (95 per cent), add_ 1.8 
parts of powdered red sanders wood, le. 
stand for 3 days and filter. The object 
of this varnish is to restore the original 
color to worn Russia leather boots, pre- 
viously cleaned with benzine. 

Russet Leather Dressing.— The fol- 
lowing formulas are said to yield etb- 
cient preparations that are at .once de- 
tersive P and polishing, thus «^enng the 
use of an extra cleaning liquid unneces 

^Softsoap §£g 

Linseed oil... 3 P artS 

Annatto solution (m g ^ 

Befe.v.'.:::::: 3^ 

Turpentine ... g Pjjjj 

Water • r . 

Dissolve ft. rZlftjZZZTA "ou 
"oap sofutioi., stirring nnOl cold. 
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II. 



16 parts 

-Palmm 1 ' " 48 parts 

Common soap gg parts 

Oleic acid. 1Q p ar ts 

Glycerine.. i part 

Tannic acid. . ■ ■ ■ - • - j toget her 

Melt the soap oleic" acid; 

at a gentle heat and act ]ycenne 

J»%5r P W«a mixture and 
iir until perfectly co d. 

Shoe Leather ^s^^of oil of 
bath 50 part * h ' t( 0 f olive 

turpentine; IOC i parts d e qi1 40 

DYEING LEATHER. 

Eyeing W^tI^S 

organic substances, such as leather, do 
not readily adapt themse Jvjs to the 
staining process, because a full brusmui 
of dye liquor would give a much deeper 
collation than a half-exhausted brush 
would give. Consequently, to alter and 
to color leather by the staining process 
results in a patchy coloration oi the skin. 
In the dyeing operation a amc shallow 
trough, 4 to 6 inches deep, is used, into 
which the dye liquor is put, and to pro- 
duce the best results the contents of the 
trough are kept at a uniform tempera- 
ture by means of a heating apparatus 
beneath the trough, such as a gas jet or 
two, which readily allows of a heat being 
regulated. The skins to be dyed are 
spread out flat in the dye trough, one at a 
time, each skin remaining in the dye 
liquor the time prescribed by the recipe. 
The best coloration of the skin is pro- 
duced by using 3 dye troughs of the 
same dye liquor, each of different 
strength, the skin being put in the 
weakest liquor first, then passed into the 
second, and from there into the third dye 
iquor, where it is allowed to remain 



11 



until its full depth of color is" obtained. 
Very great skill is required in th 



he cm- 



ploymeut of aniline dyes, as if the heat be 
too great, or the skins remain too long in 

ot^s tf 1 ' , W - in r oi the color 
■curs. The only remedy for th 



Sfsfi? ' 7 a> ; S effet!tUal S to sponge 
dbect lv iT lJ ' 1 ? l ? nt * ° f cold ' clean water, 
bath y 4V S ? ke , n ? ut of the final dye 

Leather Brown 

Extractor fustic. 
Extract of Uvt,^. 



ractof hyperni c ; 



5 ounces 
1 ounce 



Extract of logwood. . . } ounce 

Water & gallons 

Boil all these ingredients for 15 min 

utea, and then dilute with water to m a U 

10 gallons of dye liquor Tjse the dv! 

liquor at a temperature of 110° p. Je 
Mordant. — Dissolve 3 ounces of white 

tartar and 4 ounces of alum in iq gal _ 

Ions of water. 

Fast Brown. — Prepare a dye liquor by 
dissolving 1$ ounces fast brown in i g a f. 
Ion of water, and make a 10-gallon bulk 
of this. Use at a temperature of 110° P 
and employ the same mordanting li quo ' r 
as in last recipe. 

Bismarck Brown. — 

Extract of fustic. ... . 4 ounces 

Extract of hypernic. . 1 ounce 
Extract of logwood. . . Jounce 

Water 2 gallons 

Preparation. — Boil all together for 15 
minutes. _ 

Method of Dyeing. — First mordant 
the skins with a mordanting fluid made 
by dissolving 3 ounces tartar and $ ounce 
borax in 10 gallons of water. Then put 
the skins into the above foundation bath 
at a temperature of 100° F. Take them 
out, and then put in 1 ounce of Bismarck 
brown, dissolved in boiling water. Put 
the skins in again until colored deep 
enougii, then lift out, drip and dry. 

HARNESS PREPARATIONS: 

Blacking for Harness. — I. — In a water 
bath dissolve 90 parts of yellow wax in 
900 parts of oil of turpentine; aside irom 
this mix well together, all the ingredients 
being finely powdered, 10 parts ot Prus- 
sian blue, 5 parts of indigo, i>0 parts m 
bone black, and work this into a portion 
of the above-mentioned waxy so u ' 
Now throw this into the original sc i utio j 
which still remains in the water batn, 
stir it vigorously until the mass WCOg^ 
homogeneous, after which pour i ^ 
any convenient earthenware recep _ 

II.-Best glue, 4 ounces; good J^, 
gar, U pints; best gum arable, jS° g 
good black ink, } pint; best ^ u Vl; n k, 
drachms. Dissolve the gum in 
and melt the isinglass in an °., H- 
in as much hot water as Win C 
Having first steeped the glue W j b y 
gar until soft, dissolve it comp' 
the aid of heat, stirring to P ieve * A ISO 3 
ing. The heat should not excee ^ 
F. Add the gum and ink, an ^ 
the TniYtnr*i tn viso n.P-ain to I , , i ,v,nii l 



mixture to rise again to 
temperature. Lastly mix the s< 
isinglass, and remove from n re 
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„sed a small portion must be heated 
until fluid, and then applied with a 
sponge and allowed to dry on. 

Dressings for Harness. — 

I- -Ox blood, fresh and 

well purified 100 parts 

Glycerine, technical. 20 parts 

Turpentine oil 30 parts 

Tine oil 50 parts 

Oxgall 20 parts 

Formalin H parts 

The raw materials are stirred together 
cold iu the order named. Pour the mix- 
ture through thin linen. It imparts a 
wonderful mild, permanent gloss^ 

IX. A French harness dressing^ of 

good" quality consists of oil of turpentine, 
900 parts; yellow wax, 90 parts; Berlin 
blue, 10 parts; indigo, 5 parts; and bone 
black, 50 parts. Dissolve the yellow 
wax in the oil of turpentine with the aid 
of moderate heat in a water bath, mix 
the remaining substances, which should 
previously be well pulverized, and work 
them with a small portion of the wax 
solution. Finally, add the rest of the 
wax solution, and mix the whole well m 
the water bath. When a homogeneous 
liquid has resulted, pour it into earthen 
receptacles. 

. Harness Oils. — 

I. — Neatsfootoil 10 ounces 

Oil of turpentine.. . . 2 ounces 

Petrolatum 4 ounces 

Lampblack jounce 

Mix the lampblack with the turpentine 

and the neatsfoot oil, melt the petrolatum 

and mix by shaking together. 

II. — Black aniline. ... 35 

Muriatic acid ... 50 

Bone black 175 

Lampblack IS 

Yellow wax 

Oil of turpentine 

III. — Oil of turpentine 

Yellow wax 

Prussian blue . . . 

Lampblack 

Melt the wax, add the turpentine, a 
portion first to the finely powdered Prus- 
sian blue and lampblack, and thin with 
neatsfoot oil. 

Harness Pastes. — 
I. — Ceresine, natural 

yellow 

Yellow beeswax .... 

Japan wax 1-5 parts 

Melt on the water bath, and when half 
cooled stir in 8 parts of turpentine oil. 
15 



grams 
minims 
grains 
grains 
2$ av. ounces 
22 fluid ounces 

8 fluidounces 
2 av. ounces 
it av. ounce 
J av. ounce 



1.5 parts 
1.5 parts 



Harness Grease. — 

II- — Ceresine, natural 

yellow 

Beeswax, yellow. . . . 
French colophony, 
pale 



By weight 

2.5 parts 
0.8 parts 

0.4 parts 
By weight 



III. — French oil turpen- 
tine 2.0 parts 

Intimately mixed in 
the cold with 
American lamp- 
black 1.5 parts 

Put mixture I in a kettle and melt over 
a fire. Remove from the fire and stir in 
mixture II in amah portions. Then 
pour through a fine sieve into, a second 
vessel, and continue pouring from one 
kettle into the other until the mass is 
rather thickish. Next fill in cans. 

Should the mixture have become too 
cold during the filling of the cans, the 
vessel containing the grease need only 
be placed in hot water, whereby the con- 
tents are rendered liquid again,^ so that 
pouring out is practicable. For per- 
fuming, use cinnamon oil as required. 

This harness grease is applied by 
means of a rag and brushed. 

Waterproof Harness Composition. - 
See also Waterproofing. 

By weight 

Rosin spirit 27£ parts 

Dark mineral oil. . 13* parts 
Paraffine scales. . . 16.380 parts 

Lampblack 7.940 parts 

Dark rosin 5.450 parts 

Dark syrup. .... - 5.450 parts 
Naphthalene black 2.500 parts 

Berlin blue 0.080 parts 

Mir bane oil 0.170 parts 

Melt the paraffine and the rosin, add 
the mineral oil and the rosin spirit, sta 
the syrup and the pigments into tins, 
and lastly add the mirbane oil. 
PATENT AND ENAMELED LEATHER, 
Patent leather for boots and shoes is 
„ r 5 Dare d from sealskins, enameled 
Feather for harness from heavy bullock 3 
hides The process of tannmg. is what 

is spht into t^ v X f r or en ameling in 
gram side * ™*™ e tops G f carriages; 
t&ZSX&K fiU P ed for sp.atter 



5« 
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board, and carnage 

ind other purR"*- The ta £ 
S e f^rhriSo"in y S tead of a bark 

fe. the splits ^^"1 SS 
are laid on » ^^^d dried, after 
stretched J^^ered on one ode 
which each one is cuvc to 

Sthe foH-^f h XCr n ?nat°it may 
close the pores o lh< ^™ f reCeiv ing 
present a ^^^^fpaU of raw lin- 
t he varmsh P hite ] e ad and 1 

seed oil put 1 part ary gtj 

part silver btharge ana thick 
Constantly until tKe coupon ^ 
enough to dry in lj f °J or china ) mto 

Seher may be mixed in the above com- 
pound while boiling, or afterwards, but 
Wore spreading it on the leather. 

The frames are then put into a rack m 
a drying closet, and the coated leather 
dried 7 by steam heat at 80° to 160° F., 
the heat being raised gradually. Alter 
removal from the drying closet, the 
grounding coat previously laid on is 
pumiced, to smooth out the surface, and 
then given 2 or 3 coats of the enameling 
varnish, which consists of Prussian blue 
and lampblack boiled with linseed oil 
and diluted with turpentine, so as to 
enable it to flow evenly over the surface 
of the coated leather. When spread on 
with a brush, each coating of the enamel 
is dried before applying the next, and 
pumiced or rubbed with tripoli powder 
on a piece of flannel (the coat last laid on 
is not subjected to this rubbing), when 
the leather is ready for market. 

To prepare the enameling composi- 
tion, boil 1 part asphaltum with 20 parts 
raw linseed oil until thoroughly com- 
bined; then add 10 parts thick copal 
varnish, and when this mixture is homo- 
geneous dilute with SO parts spirit of 
turpentine. 1 

vJ^t °/n the . fore g° in g enameling 
ISs foUowm « is ua ed for superior 

Prussian blue 18 ounces 

Vegetable black... ™ 
Raw linseed oil.... 1 60 Sounces 

^uire, Th ese ^rn g a %rS° e n s 



should be made and kept several weeks 
in the same room as the varnishing i a 
carried on, so that they are always sub- 
jected to the same temperature. 
STAINS FOR PATENT LEATHER; 
Black Stain. — 

Vinegar 1 gallon 

Ivory black. ........ 14 ounces 

Ground iron scales. . . 6 pounds 
Mix well and allow to stand a f e -w 
days. 

Red Stain. — Water, 1 quart; spirit of 
hartshorn, 1 quart; cochineal, \ pound. 
Heat the water to near the boiling point, 
and then dissolve in it the cochineal, 
afterwards adding the spirit of hartshorn. 
Stir well to incorporate. 

Liquid Cochineal Stain. — 

Good French carmine %\ drachms 

Solution of potash \ ounce 

Rectified spirit of wine 2 ounces 

Pure glycerine 4 ounces 

Distilled water to make 1 pint. 
To the carmine in a 20-ounce bottle 
add 14 ounces of distilled water. Then 
gradually introduce solution of potash, 
shaking now and again until dissolved. 
Add glycerine and spirit of wine, making 
up to 20 ounces with distilled water, and 
filter. 

Blue Black. — Ale droppings, 2 gallons; 
bruised galls, I pound; logwood extract, 
J pound; indigo extract, 2 ounces; sul- 
phate of iron, Si ounces. Heat together 
and strain. 

Finishers' Ink.— Soft water, 1 gallon; 
logwood extract, 11 ounces; green vitrioJ, 
2£ ounces; potassium bichromate, { 
ounce; gum arable, | ounce. 

Grind the gum and potassium bichro- 
mate to powder and then add all m 
coloring ingredients to the water and DOW. 

To Restore Patent Leather Dash.- 
Take raw linseed oil, 1 part; cider Jg 
gar, 4 ounces; alcohol, 2 ounces; 
of antimony, 1 ounce; aqua aBOT l 
i ounce; spirits of camphor, ? fher ; 
lavender, \ ounce. Shake well together, 
apply with a soft brush. 
PRESERVATIVES FOR LEATHER. 

I— Mutton suet 50 parts 

Sweet oil 50 P^JJ 

Turpentine P 



Melt together. . oD 

The application should be n in t 
the dry leather wanned to ji he {at. 
where it will liquefy and absorb u' ^ 
,H. — Ecjual parts of 
linseed oil, mixed with 



mutton 
one-ten 
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jj t 0 f Venice turpentine, and melted 
together in an earthen pipkin, .will pro- 
rhfce a "dubbin" which is very efficacious 
in preserving leather when exposed to 
wet or snow, etc. The mixture should 
be appl ied when the leatlier 1S *3 ulte dr y 
and warm. . 

tjj A solution of 1 ounce of solid 

mraffine in 1 pint light naphtha to 
which 6 drops of sweet oil have been 
added is put cold on the soles, until they 
will absorb no more. One dressing will 
do for the uppers. This process is 
claimed to vastly increase the tensile 
strength. 
Patent Leather Preserver. — 

Carnauba wax 1-0 part 

Turpentine oil 9.5 parts 

Aniline black, soluble 

in fat 0.06 parts 

Melt the wax, stir in the turpentine oil 
and the dye and scent with a little mir- 
bane oil or lavender oil. The paste is 
rubbed out on the patent leather by means 
of a soft rag, and when dry should be 
polished with a soft brush. 

REVIVERS AND REGENERATORS. 

By weight. 

L— Methylic alcohol 22 £ parts 

Ground ruby shellac 2.250 parts 

Dark rosin 0.910 parts 

Gum rosin 0.115 parts 

Sandarae. 0.115 parts 

Lampblack ....... CU* 5 P arts 

Aniline black, spirit- 
soluble 0.115 parts 

The gums are dissolved in spirit and 
next the aniline black soluble in spirit is 
added; the lampblack is ground with a 
little liquid to a paste, which is added to 
the whole, and filtering follows. 

Kid Reviver. — 

By weight. 

II. — Clear chloride of lime 

solution 3.5 parts 

Spirit of sal ammo- 
niac . . . . : 0.5 parts 

Scraped Marseilles 

soap ■ 4.5 parts 

Water 6.0 parts 

Mix chloride of lime solution and 
spirit of sal ammoniac and stir in the 
soap dissolved in water. Revive the 
gloves with the pulpy mass obtained, by 
means of a flannel rag. 

TANNING LEATHER. 

Pickling Process. — Eitner and Stiazny 
have made a systematic series of experi- 
ments with mixtures of salt and vari- 
ous acids for pickling skins preparatory 



M^fc B: a Es P e "ment S with hydro- 
chloric add acetic and lactic acids 
showed that these offered no advantages 
over su phunc acid for use in picklin? 
the p lc kled pelts and the leatLr prfc 
duced from them being similar in Ap- 
pearance and quality. By varying the 
concentration of the pickle liquors, it was 
found that the amount of salt absorbed 
by the pelt from the pickle liquor was 
controlled by the concentration of the 
solution, 23 to 25 per cent of the total 
amount used being taken up by the pelt, 
and that the absorption capacity of the 
pelt for acid was limited. 

The goods pickled with the largest 
amount of acid possessed a more leathery 
feel and after drying were fuller and 
stretched much better than those in, 
which smaller amounts of acids were 
employed. Dried, pickled pieces, con- 
taining as much as 3 per cent of sulphuric 
acid, showed no deterioration or tender- 
ing of fiber. The pickled skins after 
chrome tanning still retained these 
characteristics. An analysis of the 
leather produced by tanning with sumac 
showed that no free acid was retained in 
the finished leather. An Australian 
pickled pelt was found to contain 19.5 
per cent of salt and 2.8 per cent of sul 
phuric acid. 

From a very large number of expen 
merits the following conclusions wer 
drawn: 1. That sulphuric acid is quit 
equal in efficiency to other acids for th 
purpose. 2. To a certain limit inereas 
ing softness is produced by increasing 
the quantity • of acid used. 3. *or 
naturally soft skins and when a leather 
not very soft is required the best result 
are obtained by using 22 pounds of salt, 
2.2 pounds of sulphuric acid, and 25 gal- 
lonsof water for 110 pounds of pe dt in th 
drum. 4. For material which is natural. 

salt, and water. 
French Hide Taantag . 

The P^f-^JZ in a solution o 
8 to 4 hours 'mmersioi ^ 

r0sin ,? < "'„ P ir The goodsare LWwards 



for 3 to 4 hours. 



tion 



J^/JeXweft'oUaiu fore hour. .» 
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,rder to soften them completely. 
vi« this will require a longer time 
n ± A heavy hide requires lo 



for salted. A heavy 
soaking than a skin 



I ba«b of * 

hydrochloric acid (1 to * rU 
which they ««uun for 8 hou rk 
the hides are washed » n it* eD tannage 

Wished in the usuf ^H of m 

consists of a special tQ 30 

ammonium suJphoncinoic , gim ;i ar 
^ cent) and sumac e tta^o 

from 4° to 30° or 40 l*e. 
TaDflfg Hides - Kobes -The h.des 

ih ould K™ r &.5°™.K^. For dry 

? than 
longer 

Thus it is impos- 
soakmg man a J." . . After 

Sib tn°/m a e hHe i Te'h^d cTean, and 
Tnol^XVo into the tan 1 
which is made up as follows: One part 
Sum 1 part 'salt; 1 to J part japonic*.. 
ThSe are dissolved in hot water ,r i suf- 
ficient quantity to make a 35 liquor. 
The hide, according to the thickness, is 
left in the tan from 5 to 10 days. Skins 
are finished in about 2 or 3 days The 
hide should be run in a drum for about/ 
hours before going into tan, and again 
after that process. In tanning hides ior 
robes, shaviug them down is a mam 
requisite for success, as it is impossible 
to get soft leather otherwise. After 
shaving put' back into the tan liquor 
again for a day or two and hang up to 
dry. When good and hard, shave again 
and lay away in moist sawdust and give a 
heavy coat of oil. When dry, apply a 
solution oE soft soap - , roll up and lay away 
in moist sawdust again. Ran the hides 
on a drum or wheel until thoroughly soft. 
The composition of the tan liquor may 
be changed considerably. If the brown- 
ish tinge of the japonica be objectionable, 
that article may be left out entirely. The 
japonica has the effect oE making the 
robe more able to resist water, as the 
alum and salt alone are readily soaked 
out by rain. 

Lace Leather.— Take cow hides aver- 
aging from 25 to 30 pounds each; 35 
Hides will make a convenient soak for a 

qk t , C T ta . ming K 000 £ allons of water, or 
25 hides to a soa k of 700 gallons. Soak 

™ST 8 ° r m oT: ™ retired. Change 
1 T Fy 94 h ° Urs - S P Ut and flest; 
resoak it necessary. When thoroughly 
soft put in hmes. H an dl e and strength 
en once a day, for 5 or 0 days Unfair 
and wash Bathe in hen ma y n S ure 
*ork out of drench, wash well, drain 4 



of 5 hours. Then process, using 4,5 
pounds Vtriol and 600 pounds of soft 
water to 700 gallons of water. I a re _ 
newing process for second or consecutive 
D acks, use 15 pounds vitriol and 200 
nounds salt, always keeping stock con- 
stantly in motion during time of proe _ 
essin". After processing, drain over 
night, then put in tan in agitated liquors, 
keeping the stock in motion during the 
whole time of tanning. Pack do w n over- 
night. Use 200 pounds dry leather to 
each mill in stuffing. 

For stuffing, use 3 gallons curriers' 
hard grease and 3 gallons American cod 
oil. Strike out from mill, on flesh. Set 
out on grain. Dry slowly. Trim and 
board, length and cross. _ The stock is 
then ready to cut. The time for soaking 
the hides may be reduced one-half by 
putting the stock into a rapidly revolving 
reel pit, with a good inflow of water, so 
that the dirty water washes over and runs 
off. After io hours in the soak, put the 
stock into a drum, and keep it tumbling 
5 hours. This produces soft stock. 

In liming, where the saving of the hair 
is no object, softer leather is obtainable 
by using 35 pounds sulphide of sodium 
with 60 pounds lime. Then, when the 
stock comes from the limes, the hair is 
dissolved and immediately washes off, 
and saves the labor of unhairing and 
caring for the hair, which in some cases 
does not pay. 

MISCELLANEOUS RECIPES : 

Russian Leather— This leather owes, 
its name to the country of its origin. LM 
skins used for its production are goat, 
large sheep, calfskin, and cow or steer 
hide. The preliminary operations or 
soaking, unhairing, and fleshing are done 
in the usual manner, and then the hides 
are permitted to swell in a mixture <HJ|g 
flour, oat flour, yeast, and salt. - ^ 
compound is made into a P a f s ^ e 
water, and is then thinned with si 
cient water to steep a hundred hides _ 
the mixture. The proportions ot 11 a 
dients used for this mixture are ^ 
pounds rye flour, 10 pounds oat Dou > 
little salt, and sufficient yeast to set 
fermentation. . . _ nn i- 

The hides are steeped in 
pound for 2 days, until swelled up, ^ 
then put into a solution of wiu° j 
poplar barks, in which they are jjg 
to remain 8 days, being i ref l is 
turned about. The tanning, P r ° ; nt0 a 



then completed by putting theDO . 
tanning liquor composed of r E! a te 
willow barks, equal parts. I ,A e ji» 
steeped 8 days in this liquor, ana 
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fresh liquor of the same ingredients and 
proportions is made up The hides are 
EarSened and split and then steeped in 
fhp freshly made liquor for another 8 
Savs when they are sufficiently tanned. 

The hides are then cut down the 
middle (from head to tail) into sides, and 
Sured rinsed, and dried by dripping, 
! n d then passed on to the currier who 
sightly dampens the dry sides and puts 
Sem m a heap or folds them together 
for a couple of days to temper, and then 
impregnates them with a compound con- 
Sne of ! parts birch oil and $ parts seal 
oi This is applied on the flesh side for 
lisiit leather, and on the grain side also 
for heavy leather. The leather is then 
"set out," "whitened," and well boarded 
and dried before dyeing. 

\ decoction of sandalwood, alone or 
mixed with cochineal, is used for pro- 
ducing the Russian red color, and this 
dye liquor is applied several times, 
allowing each application to dry before 
applying the following one. A brush is 
used and the dye liquor is spread on the 
grain side. A solution of tin chloride is 
used in Russia as a mordant for the 
leather before laying on the dye. The 
dye liquor is prepared by boiling 18 
ounces of sandalwood in 13 pints of 
water for 1 hour, and then filtering the 
liquid and dissolving in the filtering 
fluid 1 ounce of prepared tartar and 
soda, which is then given an hours 
boiling and set aside for a few days be- 
fore use. 

After dyeing, the leather is again im- 
pregnated with the mixture of birch and 
seal oils (applied to the grain side on a 
piece of flannel) and when the dyed 
leather has dried, a thin smear of gum- 
diagon mucilage is given to the dyed side 
to protect the color from fading, while 
the flesh side is smeared with bark-tan 
juice and the dyed leather then grained 
for market. 

Toughening Leather. — Leather_ is 
toughened and also rendered impervious 
by impregnating with a solution of 1 part 
of caoutchouc or gutta-percha in 16 parts 
of benzene or other solvent, to which is 
added 10 parts of linseed oil. Wax and 
rosin may be added to thicken the solu- 
tion. 

Painting on Leather.— When the leath- 
er is finished in the tanneries it is at the 
same time provided with the necessary 
greasy particles to give it the required 
pliancy and prevent it from cracking. 
It is claimed that some tanners strive to 
obtain a greater weight thereby, thus 
reasing their profit, since a pound ot 



fat is only one-eighth as dear as a pound 
of leather. 

If such leather, so called kips, which 
are much used for carriage covers and 
knee caps, is to be prepared for painting 
purposes, it is above all necessary to 
close up the pores of the leather, so that 
the said fat particles cannot strike 
through. They would combine with 
the applied paint and prevent the latter 
from drying, as the grease consists main- 
ly of fish oil. For this reason an elastic 
spirit leather varnish is employed, which 
protects the succeeding paint coat suffi- 
ciently from the fat. 

For further treatment take a goo 
coach varnish to which \ of stand o' 
(linseed oil which has thickened b; 
standing) has been added and allow th 
mixture to stand for a few days. Wi 
this varnish grind the desired color 
thinning them only with turpentine oi 
Put on 2 coats. In this manner th 
most delicate colors may be applied t 
the leather, only it is needful to put o 
pale and delicate shades several time 
In some countries the legs or tops o 
boots are painted yellow, red, green, 
blue in this manner. Inferior leathe 
such as sheepskin and goat leath 
which is treated with alum by the tanne 
may likewise be provided with color in 
the manner stated. Subsequently it can 
be painted, gilded, or bronzed. 

Stains for Oak Leather .—I.— Apply 
an intimate mixture of 4 ounces of umber 
(burnt or raw); £ ounce of lampblack, 
and 17 fluidounces ox gall. 

II The moistened leather is primed 

with a solution of 1 part, by weight oi 
copper acetate in 60 parts of wa«* 
slicked out and then painted with solu- 
tion of yellow prussiate potash in feebly 
acid water. 

LEATHER PLASTIC (Shoe Re- 
soler) : 

(A Putty-like Substance to Resole 
Shoes). — 

An ™,t,™.<! . . In° ia Rubber 

40 ounceS (small sheets) 

ft nnnces . ■ ■ Powdered Rosin 

I °™*f s Liquid Shellac 

IS I ■ Powdered Leather 

"founds Carbon Bisulphide 

r.it rubber in small pieces and dissolve 

tathe powSred leather until you have a 
fairly thick paste. 



